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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 


Operators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  was  created  by 
the  1937  Legislature  (Act  No=  Zll)  with  authority  to  con- 
struct, finance,  operate  and  maintain  a toll  highway  from 
Middlesex,  Cumberland  County,  to  Irwin,  Westmoreland 
County,  a distance  of  160  mileSo 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members,  four  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
while  the  fifth  is  the  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways,  who  is  a member  ex-officio. 

Headquarters  of  the  Commission  is  1 1 North  Fourth  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvaniao 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 


The  history  of  the  world-famous  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
dates  back  as  far  as  1837,  when  surveys  were  started  to  determine  the 
shot^test  route  across  Pennsylvania 

By  1883  what  had  been  termed  the  “finest  series  of  loca- 
tion surveys  ever  made  in  the  country"  had  developed  into  definite  plans 
by  the  old  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  build  a railroad  to  compete 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  lucrative  freight  traffic  of  Pitts- 
burgh 

William  H Vanderbilt,  chief  owner  of  the  New  York  Central, 
was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  South  Penn,  and  he  was  backed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a freight  controversy  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Wichin  two  years,  60  per  cent  of  the  road  had  been  graded, 

62  per  cent  oi  nine  strategically  located  tunnels  excavated,  and 
$ 10,000,000  expended  However,  to  avoid  a long  and  costly  fight  between 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  Penn,  large  financial  interests  induced 
Vanderbilt  to  sell  the  half-finished  South  Penn  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Work  was  stopped  and  neve"**  resumed  The  right-of-way  remained 
with  the  Pennsylvania  arid  Baltimore  Sz  Ohio  Railroads  until  purchased 
many  years  later  by  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 

It  was  this  abandoned  railpath  across  the  Appalachian  Bar- 
rier and  the  unfinished  borings  that  had  been  drilled  into  the  mountains 
that  CT'ea^ed  the  opportunity  and  the  romantic  interest  and  speculation  as 
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to  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  fo‘»'  a modern,  all-weather  highway, 

Jn  1935  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  authorized  a survey 
of  a proposed  highway  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Highways,  In  a report  to  the  Legislature  dated  May  1, 
1937,  the  location  surveys  were  approved,  and  on  May  21,  1937,  Act 
211  was  passed  creating  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission.  The 
Act  authorized  and  empowered  the  Commission  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  an  all-weather  highway  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
acquire  the  right-of-way,  and  to  construct  the  necessary  tunnels  and 
hi  idges 

The  Commission  was  further  authorized  to  issue  Turnpike 
Revenue  Bonds,  payable  solely  from  tolls,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  project 
A private  syndicate  was  formed  to  purchase  the  bonds,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently decided  that  several  million  dollars  in  interest  could  be  saved 
if  the  Federal  Government  would  lend  financial  assistance.  Accordingly, 
the  Public  Works  Administration  authorized  a cash  grant  not  to  exceed 
$26,100,000  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  agreed  to  buy 
the  bonds  in  an  amount  estimated  at  $35,000,000,  both  agencies  to  supply 
funds  as  needed 

The  amount  of  the  grant  was  subsequently  increased  to 
$29,250,000  and  the  loan  to  $40,800,000  in  the  light  of  revised  estimates 
of  construction  costs. 

These  agreements  were  consummated  on  October  10,  1938. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  the  first  contract  were  completed  immediate 
]y  a.nd  were  advertised  on  October  14th„  Bids  were  received  October 
26th  and  gt°ound  was  broken  October  2 7tli. 

(^) 


Twenty-three  months  and  five  days  later  the  four-lane, 
l60-mile  section  between  Middlesex  and  Irwin  was  opened  to  public 
travel.  The  date  was  October  1,  1940, 

The  100-mile  Philadelphia  Extension  of  the  Turnpike 
System,  linking  Middlesex  with  Valley  Forge,  was  created  by  Legisla- 
tive Act  1 1 of  May  l6,  1940.  Construction  started  September  28,  1948, 
and  the  extension  was  opened  to  traffic  November  2 0,  1950. 


The  67-mile  Western  Extension,  connecting  Trwin  with  the 
Ohio  state  line,  was  created  by  Legislative  Act  53  of  June  11,  1941 
Construction  started  October  24,  1949,  and  the  extension  was  opened 
to  traffic  December  26,  1951, 


The  original  Turnpike,  together  with  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
tension and  Western  Extension,  constitute  the  327-mile  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  System--the  world’s  greatest  self-supporting  super-highway 
Not  a penny  of  Pennsylvania  tax  money  has  gone  into  its 
construction.  When  bonds  sold  jo  •"'nanf  e construction  are  paid  off,  the 
highway  will  become  an  integral  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  free-road  sys- 
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TURNPIKE  CHRONOLOGY 


May  21,  1937 

Creative  Act  #2  11  signed  by  Governor  George  H. 
Earle  for  original  Turnpike, 

June  4,  1937 

Original  members  of  the  Turnpike  Commission 
appointed . 

October  26,  1938 

First  bids  opened  for  original  Turnpike. 

October  27,  1938 

Ground--breaking  of  original  Turnpike. 

May  16,  1940 

Creative  Act  #11  signed  by  Governor  Arthur  H. 
James  for  Philadelphia  Extension  of  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike . 

August  26,  1940 

Preview  and  inspection  of  original  Turnpike  by 
Governor  and  Turnpike  officials. 

October  1,  1940 

Original  Turnpike  opened  to  traffic 

June  11,  1941 

Creative  Act  #53  signed  by  Governor  Arthur  H, 
James  for  Western  Extension  of  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike 

September  22,  1948 

First  bids  opened  lor  Philadelphia  Extension. 

September  28,  1948 

Ground-breaking  of  Philadelphia  Extension  by 
Governor  James  H Duff 

>4ay  9,  1949 

Creative  Act  #301  signed  by  Governor  James  H. 
Duff  for  Erie  Extension  of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

October  18,  1949 

First  bids  opened  for  V/estern  Extension, 

October  24,  1949 

Ground  breaking  of  Western  Extension  by  Gover- 
nor James  H Duff. 

October  23,  1950 

Preview  and  inspection  of  hiladelphia  Extension 
by  Governor  and  Turnpioe  officials. 

November  20,  1950 

Philadelphia  Extension  opened  to  traffic. 

May  2 3,  1951 

Creative  Act  #74  signed  by  Go/ernor  John  S.  Fine 
for  Delaware  River  Extension  cT  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike . 

August  7,  1951 

One-sixth  of  67  r'.dle  Western  Extension  (Irwin  to 
Pittsburgh  Interchange)  opened  to  traffic. 
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September  27,  1951 

Creative  Act  #348  signed  by  Governor  John  S.  Fine 
for  Northeastern  Extension  of  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike . 

November  26 j 1951 

Preview  and  Inspection  of  Western  Extension  by 
Governor  and  Turnpike  officials. 

December  26 ^ 1951 

Western  Extension  opened  to  traffic. 

January  16,  1952 

Creative  Act  #547  signed  by  Governor  John  S.  Fine 
f or  Gettysburg  Extension  of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
S ystem. 

October  30,  1952 

First  contract  let  for  Delaware  River  Extension. 

November  20,  1952 

Ground  breaking- -Delaware  River  Extension. 

March  9,  1954 

First  contract  let  for  Northeastern  Extension 

March.  25,  1954 

Ground  breaking- -Northeastern  Extension 
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TURNPIKE  F^CTS 


Length,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  (Valley  Forge  to  the  Ohio 
State  border):  327  miles. 

Number  of  Interchanges:  24. 

Number  of  Service  Stations  and  Restaurants:  21. 

Number  of  Tunnels:  7. 

Combined  length  of  all  Tunnels:  35,000  feet. 

Longest  Tunnel  (Sideling  Hill):  6,782  feet. 

Shortest  Tunnel  (Rays  Hill):  3,532  feet. 

Width  of  Turnpike:  78  feet. 

Width  of  each  lane:  24  feet. 

Width  of  median  strip  between  lanes:  10  feet. 

Width  of  pavement  shoulders:  10  feet. 

Maximum  radius  of  curves:  6 degrees. 

Minimum  sight  distance:  1,000  feet. 

Maocimum  grade:  3 per  cent. 

Length  of  Susquehanna  River  Bridge  at  Harrisburg:  4,600  feet. 
Structures  for  carrying  highways  over  or  under  Turnpike:  3 76 
Stream  and  drainage  structures:  309. 

Earth  and  rock  excavation  53,300,000  cubic  yards. 

Concrete  pavement:  9,493,260  square  yards. 

Concrete  in  structures:  707,731  cubic  yards. 
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Turnpike  Facts  (Continued) 


Reinforcing  Steel;  30,463  tons. 

Structural  Steel;  37,567  tons. 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


ORIGINAL  SECTION 

Middlesex  to  Irwin  (l60  Miles) 

$ 76,250,000 

PHILADELPHIA  EXTENSION 

Middlesex  to  Valley  Forge 
(100  miles ) 

$ 87,000,000 

WESTERN  EXTENSION 

Irwin  to  Ohio  State  Border 
(67  miles) 

$ 77,500,000 

$ 240,750,000 


Grant  from  Public  Works  Administration 
for  Original  Section 

$ 29,250,000 

Bonds  Held  by  Investors 

$ 21  1,500,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
II  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

FOR  RELEASE:  UPON  RECEIPT 

PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  SYSTEM  NOW  SPANS 

327  MILES  ACROSS  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

The  century-old  idea  of  an  easy-grade,  four-lane,  all 
weather  highway  across  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  finally  been  brought 
to  Idealization  with  the  completion  of  the  67-mile  Western  Extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System. 

Opening  of  this  important  artery  permits  motorists  and 
commercial  users  to  travel  327  miles  without  interruption  from  historic 
Valley  Forge  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  border  in  the  west,  in  distance 
representing  one-eight  of  the  coast- to-coast  mileage  of  the  United  States, 

The  finished  Turnpike,  which  ties  the  populous  Eastern 
seaboard  with  the  steadily  thriving,  giant  industrial  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  cuts  five  to  six  hours  from  the  time  it  takes  the  motorist 
to  cross  the  Commonwealth 

The  newly-completed  Western  Extension,  which  will  carry 
traffic  around  Pittsburgh,  runs  from  Irwin  iii  the  northerly  direction,  just 
south  of  Pleasant  Valley,  then  northwest  from  Murrysville  to  the  West- 
moreland-Allegheny  county  line,  through  Harmarville  and  on  to  a point 
near  Petersburg,  Ohio,  on  the  Pennsylvania-O&m  border. 

The  six  new  interchanges,  which  lead  to  some  of  the  State’s 
best-known  communities  and  industrial  cities,  are  (1)  Gateway,  near  the 
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Ohio  border;  (2)  Beaver  Valley  connecting  with  Penna.  Route  18;  (3)  Perry 
Highway,  connecting  with  U.  S.  Route  19;  (4)  Butler  Valley,  connecting 
with  Penna.  Route  8;  (5)  Allegheny  Valley,  connecting  with  Penna,  Route 
28,  and  (6)  Pittsburgh,  connecting  with  U,  S,  Route  22. 

The  four  service  station-restaurants  on  the  new  link 
carry  the  names  of  Zelienople,  Butler,  Oakmont  and  Pleasant  Valley, 

The  service  stations  are  operated  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  which  has 
sublet  a portion  of  the  attractive  stone  buildings  to  Howard  Johnson  for 
restaurant  facilities. 

For  maintenance  purposes  the  new  extension  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  district  having  a central  maintenance  building. 
These  maintenance  buildings  are  located  as  follows:  near  the  Lawrence 
and  Beaver  County  line  where  it  crosses  the  Turnpike’s  right-of-way 
at  Penna.  Route  8,  and  at  a point  midway  between  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Irwin  Interchanges. 

Two  major  structures  span  the  Beaver  and  Allegheny 
Rivers  and  three  viaducts  cross  Willow  Run  and  Plum  Creek  in  Alleghe- 
ny County  and  Brush  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County. 

The  original  Turnpike  of  160  miles,  stretching  from  Car- 
lisle to  Irwin,  was  created  by  Legislative  Act  No.  2 1 1 of  May  21,  1937. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration,  provided  aid  in  the  form  of  purchasing 
commitment  of  $40,800,000  and  a grant  of  $29,250,000  respectively.  Con- 
struction started  Oct.  2 7,  1938,  and  the  highway  was  opened  to  traffic 
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October  1940  Contracrs,  includnig  scv/c;ii  cuxinds  through  the  Allegh^-ov 
Mountains,  numbered  53  and  were  awarded  to  41  contracring  trrms 

The  Philadelphia  EKtension  ot  100  miles,  linkiog  rarl'sl-i  wch 
Valley  Forge,  was  created  by  Legislative  Act  No.  1 1 of  May  l6,  1940 
Construction  started  September  28,  1948,  and  the  extension  was  opened 
to  traffic  November  20,  1950  Including  the  193  bridges,  there  were  28 
contracts  awarded  to  17  cont’-acting  firms 

The  Western  Extension  of  67  miles  was  created  by  Legislative 
Act  No.  10  of  April  15,  1941  Construction  started  October  24,  1949,  and 
the  extension  opened  to  traffic  December  26,  1951  Contracts,  including 
two  bridges  and  three  viaducts,  numba’-ed  27  and  were  awarded  to  18  con- 
tracting firms 

The  original  Turnpike,  plus  the  Philadelphia  and  Western  Ex- 
I'ensions  and  those  extensions  to  be  constructed,  constitute  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  System--the  world’s  greatest  self-supporting  super- 
highway 

Not  a penny  of  Pennsylvania  tax  money  has  gone  into  its  con- 
struction All  work  was  financed  by  the  Turnpike  Commission,  a Common- 
wealth authority,  which  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  $2  11,500,000  Turn- 
pike bonds,  with  the  highway  itself  as  sole  security  The  super-highway 
will  become  the  property  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  bonds  have  been  paid 
in  full  from  revenues  derived  from  users  of  the  system 

The  Turnpike  System,  with  a minimum  right-of-way  of  2 00 
feet,  totals  approximately  8,000  acres  and  is  enclosed  by  654  miles  of 
fence  It  has  no  crossings  at  grade,  either  of  ra,flroads  or  highways,  has 
the  cloverTeaf  type  of  interchange,  permitting  the  connnuous  flow  of  traf- 
fic without  the  dangerous  hazards  on  existing  roads. 
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There  are  no  traffic  lights.  The  curves  are  long  and  sweeping, 
with  a minimum  radius  and  sight  distance  of  1,000  feet.  The  grades  are 
unusually  gradual  with  a maximum  grade  of  only  three  per  cent. 

Grade  separations  for  the  32  7-mile  length  amount  to  378  high- 
way and  railroad  crossings  and  274  stream  and  river  crossings--or  a 
total  of  crossings  of  all  types,  either  above  o^  below  grade  of  652.  Three 
crossings  are  of  major  propor tion--the  bridges  spanning  the  Susquehanna, 
Beaver  and  Allegheny  Rivers.  The  327  miles  of  24-foot  concrete  traffic 
lanes  in  each  direction  of  travel  are  separated  by  a 10-foot  medial  strip 
with  10-foot  shoulders  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  lanes. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  Turnpike  System  there  are  twenty- 
one  service  stations  and  restaurants  Twenty-four  interchanges  connect 
with  all  important  national  and  state  highways  leading  to  numerous  histor- 
ic Pennsylvania  sites,  shrines,  mountain  vacation  spots  and  industrial 
centers 

The  Turnpike  System  is  equipped  with  the  world’s  most  modern 
communication  system  A two-way  radio  in  each  interchange,  mainten- 
ance building,  tunnel,  ventilating  plant,  police  patrol  car,  authorized  ser- 
vice and  maintenance  vehicle  assures  complete  coverage  of  the  entire 
327-mile  system.  In  addition,  teleprinter  facilities  are  provided  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  system  is  made  possible  by  a chain  of  unatten- 
dp'd  microwave  relay  stations,  strategically  located  at  ele'''^ated  siies  along 
the  course . 

Motorists  traveling  the  full  length  of  the  Turnpike  System-- 
Valley  Forge  to  the  Ohio  border--will  pay  a toll  of  $3  25,  approximately 
a cent  a mile 
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The  other  fare  schedules  on  the  Turnpike  vary  according  to 


the  distance  traveled  and  the  type  of  vehicle,  ranging  from  motorcycles 
to  heavy  trucks  wirh  full  trailers 

l-gislatxon  has  been  passed  to  extend  the  Pennsylvania 
Tu’'nprke  System  to  Eri^^  and  to  the  New  York  State  border  in  the  North. 
The  Erie  link  would  consist  of  a four-lane  road,  similar  in  design  and 
construction  to  the  present  one,  extending  from  a point  on  the  Western 
ExteriQion  northward  to  Erie  on  the  lake  The  Northeastern  spur  would 
extend  from  a point  on  the  Philadelphia  Extension,  somewhere  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers,  to  the  New  York  State  line  These 
two  extensions  wetc  authorized  by  the  1951  Legislature.  The  Turnpike 
Commission  is  empowered  to  decide  the  routes  and  undertake  construction 
Holding  top  priority  in  Turnpike  plans,  however,  is  a 40-mile 
extension  from  Valley  Forge,  picsent  Eastern  terminus,  to  the  Delaware 
River,  Enabling  legislation  for  this  project  was  passed  by  the  1951  Legis- 
lature and  signed  bv  Governor  John  S Fine 

Another  extension  is  planned  to  begin  in  the  vicinity  of  Harris- 
burg and  run  to  the  Maryland  border.  Still  another  one  would  connect 
E’^'ie  with  the  Northeaste'^n  Extension  along  the  northern  fringe  of  the 
Commonweal  the 

Jf  fumre  plans  materialize,  the  Pennsylvania  Tu/^npike  System 
finally  will  resemble  a gigantic  rectangle  within  Pennsylvania  paralleling 
:^oughly  the  general  oblong  shape  of  the  Commonwt  alth--but  with  spurs 
going  off  to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Maryland 

And  when  similar  turnpikes  of  these  neighboring  states  are 
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completed,  an  incredibly  remarkable  route  from  New  England  to  the 
middle  West  will  be  available  for  commercial  and  motorist  traffic  alike. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  RELEASE:  UPON  RECEIPT 

TURNPIKE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 
By  Thomas  J.  Evans 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  - grand -daddy  of 
Ahherica's  super -highways  - was  twelve  years  old  on  October  1,  1952. 

It  is  a source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  review, 
in  brief,  th^  success  of  this  significant  enterprise 

A reflective  look  at  the  sprawling  327 -mile  system,  ex- 
tending from  Valley  Forge  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  border  in  the  West, 
produces  an  amazing  conclusion  that  traffic  and  revenue  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  they  have  far  surpassed  all  expectations. 

When  this  giant  toll  road  was  first  designed,  the  Turn- 
pike Commission  was  deluged  with  protests  from  officials  and  civic 
organizations  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  route.  Most  of  them 
feared  it  would  hurt  business  by  cutting  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
communitie  s . 

Despite  the  gloomy  predictions  at  the  outset  that  the 
Turnpike  would  leave  a string  of  bordering  ghost  towns  through  the 
mountains,  the  resort  and  tourist  business  of  these  adjacent  towns 
has  grown  and  prospered  because  of  the  super -highway . 

The  Pennsylvania  Tutnpike  System  is  operated  by  the 
Commission  on  a self-liquidating  basis  with  a toll  of  approximately 
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a cent  a mile  for  passenger  automobiles  and  approximately  four 
cents  a mile  for  commercial  vehicles. 

When  bonds  sold  to  finance  construction  are  paid  off, 
zue  Turnpike  System  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth's free-road  system. 

From  the  October  1,  1940  opening  of  the  original 

160 -mile  Turnpike  to  October  1,  1952,  more  than  40  million  fare- 

paying  passenger  cars,  trucks  and  buses  traveled  approximately 
four  billion  mxiles  and  paid  approximately  $70,000,000  in  tolls. 

Seventy-eight  (78)  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  using  the 
Turnpike  System  since  1940  were  passenger  cars;  twenty-one  (21) 
per  cent  were  trucks,  and  one  (1)  per  cent  were  buses. 

The  year  1951  saw  new  traffic  and  revenue  records 
established  for  12  months  of  operation.  All  estimates  and  projected 
engineering  figures  were  surpassed  as  7-1/2  million  fare-paying  ve- 
hicles-- a daily  average  of  more  than  20 , 000 - -traveled  slightly  more 
than  750  million  miles  and  paid  tolls  amounting  to  over  14  million 
dollars 

The  peak  month  in  1951  was  August,  when  the  drivers 
Oi  934,000  vehicles  paid  more  than  1 1/2  million  dollars  in  tolls -- 
a daily  average  of  $50,000.  The  biggest  single  day  in  1951  was 
Saturdav,  September  1,  when  the  turnstiles  clicked  to  the  tune  of 
$71  000 

Traffic  and  revenue  on  the  Turnpike  System  hit  an 
all-time  high  in  August  of  1952. 
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During  this  peak  month,  a total  of  1,336,583  vehicles 
traveled  over  the  327- mile  super -highway  and  paid  tolls  amounting 
to  $2,232,720,  The  previous  monthly  high  was  in  July  1952,  when 
1 213,  581  vehicles  paid  tolls  of  $1,988,313. 

The  traffic  volume  over  the  1952  Labor  Day  week-end 
was  the  heaviest  in  the  12-year  history  of  the  Turnpike. 

Despite  inclement  weather,  which  cut  traffic  to  a min- 
imum on  most  highways,  a total  of  257,812  vehicles  used  the  system 
and  paid  more  than  $406,000  in  tolls--a  36  per  cent  increase  over 
the  1951  Labor  Day  week-end. 

A new  daily  record  was  established  on  Saturday, 

August  30,  1952,  when  57,000  vehicles  paid  $95,000  in  tolls. 

The  all-time  low  for  Turnpike  traffic  in  a single  day 
was  registered  on  December  12,  1944,  when,  because  of  wartime 

gasoline  and  tire  rationing,  only  943  vehicles  passed  through  the 
toll  gates. 

Statistics  over  the  12-year  period  disclose  that  50.7% 
of  the  40  million  vehicles  traveling  the  Turnpike  System  were  east- 
bound  while  49-  3%  were  westbound. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  24,  2%  of  the  passen- 
ger cars  traveled  the  full  length  of  the  Turnpike.  The  remaining 
75,  8%  represented  local  or  intermediate  travel. 

Due  to  schedules  maintained  for  the  delivery  of  peri- 
shable goods,  better  than  48%  of  the  trucks  traversed  the  entire 
length.  The  percentage  of  buses  using  the  facilities  of  the  system 


from  end  to  end  was  30.  5. 
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Despite  the  lean  days  in  the  42 -month  period  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  '^^-E  Day,  when  t-caveling  was  restricted  and  traf- 
fic averaged  only  3,000  vehicles  daily,  the  Turnpike  never  failed  to 
p'^omp^'ly  mees  ir.be.'est  payments  on  its  bonds  nor  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  highway  in  perfect  condition. 

It  might  be  said,  too,  that  in  twelve  years  of  operation 
despite  the  most  challenging  weather  conditions--the  Turnpike  never 
was  closed  to  traffic. 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  can  be 
measured  not  only  financially,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  established 
a toll  road  const  **uction  pattern  being  followed  in  other  states. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  already  have  toll  roadso  Oklahoma  is  building  one. 

Ohio  has  plans  under  way.  Others  are  in  prospect  in  Virginia, 
No't'th  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Florida  and  California,  The  turnpikes  not 
only  pa.v  for  themselves  through  toDs,  but  sharply  reduce  traffic 
and  consequently  wear  and  tear  on  paralleling  state  roads. 

It  is  not  too  far-fetched  a d^eam  to  envision  the  day 
when  a motorist  may  travel,  without  interruption,  f-*om  coast  to 
or  ■‘oil  "^oads. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  has  blazed  a signi- 
ficant trail  in  American  super-highway  construction  Jt  is  a pioneer- 
ing venture  and  it  has  proved  its  worth.  Future  extensions  will  add 
to  its  value 


Revised,  DecembeT*  8,  1952 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  meets  one  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  needs--safe  and  rapid  motor  transportation  between  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  mid-West  and  the  populous  Eastern  seaboard-- 
through  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Furthermore,  actual  savings  in  money  are  possible  for  all  who 
use  it,  and  money  savings  naturally  appeal  to  owners  and  operators  of 
motor  carSo  This  is  primarily  significant  in  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  commercial  vehicles 

While  there  are  some  monetary  savings  in  the  operation  of 
passengei^  cars,  the  principal  reason  why  such  motorists  use  the  Turnpike 
is  because  of  the  added  convenience,  salety  and  comfort,  as  well  as  saving 
in  timCo 

The  Turnpike  eliminates  90  percent  of  all  causes  of  accident^s-- 
no  head-on  collisions,  no  sideswiping,  no  grade  ci'ossings  or  intersections, 
no  striking  of  pedes<‘*ians  or  stationary  objects  ak.;ng  the  right-of-way 
Hazards  of  snow,  ice  and  fog  found  on  the  average  roads  over  the  mountains 
nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year  are  materially  lessened  The  Turnpike 
is  above  established  flood  levels,  thus  assuring  through  travel  in  event  of 
disastrous  floods. 

Tourists  from  far  and  near  use  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  to 
see  the  magnificent  views  and  enjoy  327  miles  of  happy  motoring. 

Heretofore,  many  trucking  companies  operating  between  the 
East  and  West  have  preferred  to  use  the  longer  but  comparatively  level 
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New  York  routes,  completely  skirting  Pennsylvania,  to  avoid  steep,  moun- 
tainous grades  and  dangerous  curves  Since  the  Turnpike  was  opened, 
great  fleets  of  transport  trucks  that  formerly  avoided  Pennsylvania  now 
utilize  the  super-highway. 

Hundreds  of  truck  concerns  agree  that  substantial  monetary 
savings  result  from  use  of  the  Turnpike  in  the  following  particulars 
H Safe  operation  at  higher  speeds  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
2o  Reduced  fuel  cost. 

3 Reduced  tire  cost  (because  of  lower  grades  and  reduced 
braking  effort) 

4o  Reduced  maintenance  cost  (because  of  lower  grades  and 
easy,  super-elevated  curves,  with  resultant  lessening  of 
strain  on  transmission,  brakes  and  engine). 

5 Utilization  of  lower  powered  trucks  for  the  same  pay  load 

а, rtd  of  increased  pay  load  for  present  size  of  unit 

б,  Saving  of  time  ranging  from  four  to  six  hours  per  ti'ip  be- 
tween Ohio  a.nd  Philadelphia 

7.  Reduction  of  accidents  with  corresponding  savings  in  insur- 
ance rates 

8,  Ease  of  passing  trucks  and  other  slow-moving  vehicles  pro- 
vided for  by  extra  12-foot  lane 


# # # 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
#11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Turnpike  Boasts  World’s  Most  Modern  Radio  System 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  extending  327  miles  across  Pennsylvania  from 
Valley  Forge  to  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  State  border,  is  equipped  with  the  world’s 
most  modern  radio  communication  system.  Incorporating  technical  features  as 
advanced  and  modern  as  the  Turnpike  itself,  this  system  provides  the  ultimate  in 
communications  for  the  complete  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motoring  public. 
Interchanges,  maintenance  buildings,  tunnel  portal  buildings,  police  head- 
quarters, maintenance  headquarters,  the  Harrisburg  Turnpike  office,  patrol 
vehicles  and  emergency  trucks  are  equipped  with  two-way  radio  for  complete 
coverage  of  the  Turnpike.  To  provide  for  maximum  efficiency  of  operation  the  radio 
system  is  divided  at  Everett,  Pa.,  into  two  sections.  Simultaneous  conversations 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  eastern  and  western  sections,  thus  doubling  the  potential 
“on  the  air”  time. 

In  each  of  the  operating  sections  all  communications  are  heard  by  all  fix;ed 
and  mobile  stations.  Any  message  originating  in  one  section  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  other  section  may  be  repeated  at  Everett,  thereby  providing  for  complete 
coverage  over  the  entire  327  miles  of  the  Turnpike, 

In  addition,  teleprinter  facilities  are  provided  between  stations  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  Harrisburg  Turnpike  office,  Everett  Maintenance  Headquarters,  tunnel 
portal  buildings,  and  Gateway  (Pennsylvania-Ohio  Border).  Through  this  medium 
printed  messages  may  be  transmitted  and  received  at  these  locations  at  the  same 
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time  that  voice  communications  are  being  carried  over  the  system. 


Should  additional  voice  or  teleprinter  circuits  be  desired  in  the  future,  the 
radio  system  is  designed  to  care  for  such  expansion. 

The  heart  of  the  communication  system  is  a chain  of  unattended  microwave 
relay  stations,  strategically  located  at  elevated  sites  along  the  course  of  the  Turn- 
pike. Operating  in  the  952-960  me  portion  of  the  spectrum,  recently  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  these  stations  automatically 
receive  and  re-transmit  messages  across  the  entire  Turnpike.  At  carefully 
selected  locations  stations  in  the  152-162  me  band  connect  with  the  microwave 
relay  system  to  provide  for  communication  to  be  fixed  and  mobile  units  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  each. 

The  radio  communication  system  was  engineered,  designed,  and  installed 
by  Raymond  Rosen  Engineering  Products,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  J.  E.  Greiner  Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  consulting 
engineers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission. 

Although  the  motoring  public  regards  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  as  a dream 
highway  providing  a high  speed  traffic  artery  across  otherwise  tortuous  terrain,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  such  a comprehensive  communication  system  is  thoroughly 
appreciated.  With  patrol  vehicles  constantly  cruising  over  the  Turnpike,  emergency 
messages  to  specific  vehicles  usihg^the  highway  may  be  delivered  promptly.  Further, 
any  motorist  in  distress  is  noticed  promptly  by  such  patrol  vehicles.  Here  the  radio 
sy stern' provides  the  next  link  which  enables  the  patrol  officer  to  immediately  summon 
aid.  If,  for  example,  a motor  failure  has  ccurred,  a radio  dispatch  will  bring  a 
nearby  service  vehicle  in  a matter  of  minutes.  Thus,  the  convenience  of  the  motorist 
is  served  by  radio. 
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During  the  winter  season  sudden  local  sleet  storms  might  go  unnoticed 
without  adequate  communications.  However,  such  conditions  are  discovered  and 
the  proper  maintenance  center  immediately  notified  over  the  radio  system.  Cinder 
trucks  then  care  for  the  icy  road  condition  with  a minimum  of  delay,  thereby  in- 
suring the  safety  of  the  motoring  public. 


Revised:  October  27,  1950 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  SYSTEM 


o,...a.  vital  link  in  the  nation’s  program  of  national  defense 

by  THOMAS  J.  EVANS 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 


Modern  highways  are  weapons  of  war 

In  the  defense  of  America,  there  are  four  vital  factors:  (1)  the 
Na.vv;  ^2)  the  Air  Force  with  its  necessary  bases;  (3)  a motorized  and 
mechanized  Army;  (4)  our  highways  Before  the  first  three  can  spring 
into  action,  highways  must  function  in  the  preparations  lor  national  de- 
fense. 

Highways  always  have  been  determining  factors  in  the  conduct 
of  wars,  and  they  are  more  important  than  ever  before  in  this  day  of 
mechanized  armies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  comparable  in  many  ways 
to  the  famous  German  autobahn  which  helped  Hitler  conquer  Poland  and 
France  by  facilitating  movements  of  troops  and  materials,  has  been 
properly  acclaimed  as  a most  vital  link  in  America  s program  of  nation- 
al defense. 

This  giant  concrete  road,  stretching  327  miles  from  the  Ohio 
border  to  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia--  and  soon  to  be  extended  eastward- 
ly  to  the  Delaware  River--is  hailed  by  army  strategists  as  an  ideal  route 
for  the  rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  men,  munitions  and  other  mater - 
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ials  of  ■wa'^^a/^e  ove'»'1and  Also  significant  is  the  faci"  I'bat  it  provides 
a direct  conn<^crion  with  (tie  na.'  0(.  s s --  ■ ap'"'al,  Pit^-sburgh,  in  Western 

Pennsylvania,  ar>d  a swift,  unimpeded  route  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadel- 
pViia's  po'^^'  and  Navv  Yard 

Bordering  on  this  great  super-highway,  all  within  the  vicinity 
of  Harrisburg,  are  many  military  installations.  These  include  Indiantown 
Gap,  a sprawling  reservation  which  serves  as  the  training  site  for  18,000 
troops;  the  U.  S.  Army  General  Depot,  New  Cumberland,  Pa  ; the  U S<. 
Navy  Supply  Depot,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa  ; the  Middletown  Air  Materie.l 
Depot,  Middletown,  Pa.;  the  U.  S.  Army  Transportation  Corps,  Marietta, 
Pa  ; and  the  Letterkenny  Arsenal,  Chambe r sburg.  Pa 

From  the  very  beginning  ot  history,  roads  have  been  necessary 
to  expedite  I'he  transportation  of  armed  forces 

On  highways  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  motor- 
ized battalions  may  move  with  ease,  speed  and  security.  The  two  24-foot 
luaes  in  each  direction  of  travel,  10  feet  apart  32  7 miles  through,  permit 
the  rotating  flow  of  trucks,  while  the  st-**ucture  of  the  roadbed  is  sutficien 
lo  ca.'i'rv  th<=“  10-wheeled,  anti-aircraft  guns  whAh  are  among  the  heaviest 
of  movable  military  equipment. 

Early  in  1940,  before  work  was  completed,  the  108th  Field 
Artillery  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  participated  in  maneuvers 
over  the  Turnpike  This  operation  forcibly  demonstrated  the  urgent 
need  fo’*’  a system  of  super-highways  similar  in  construction  and  design 
to  'he  world-famous  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System 
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The  maneuvers  also  conclusively  proved  the  con'ectness  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  internationally  known  highway  engineer,  Charles 
M Upham,  who  said 

“The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  America’s  No  1 motor- 
way--the  fi^-st  link  in  a system  to  meet  all  milita/ry  and  peacetime  require 
ments . ” 

Most  of  the  existing  roads  in  America  today  are  inadequate  in 
const^urtion  and  design  to  permit  a free  flow  of  unobstructed  military 
traffic  o 

The  Pennsylvania  Tuf^npike  System,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
c-f-ossings  at  grade,  no  traffic  lights,  no  railroad  crossings,  no  mountains 
to  climbo  It  IS  a low-grade,  high-speed  highway,  built  on  the  most  modern 
methods  of  highway  construction  and  designed  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
found  in  the  old-time  mountainous  roads 

No  m.ili<‘a»"y  enga.gement  is  worthy  of  waging  without  abundant 
supplies  and  ammunition  And  there  can  be  no  positive  national  defense 
it  our  motorized  and  mecha'^ized  forces  do  not  possess  swift  mobility 
without  congestion 

During  the  Summer  of  1942,  while  the  nation  was  gripped  in 
warfar'e  on  two  fronts,  reinforced  divisions  of  motorized  troops  roai'ed 
over  the  Turnpike  in  a large-scale  maneuver  described  by  army  officers 
as  “highly  successful”  in  testing  the  super-highway  as  a military  road. 

The  maneuver  similaTed  on  a reduced  scale  the  movement  of  troops  and 
motorized  units  during  an  emergencyo 
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“ic  was  a.(i  excellent  sample  of  how  troops  could  be  moved  speed- 
ily on  a modern  highway",  said  Intelligence  Officer,  General  Leo  T McVIahon 
During  the  last  war  the  Pennsylva-nia  Turnpike  was  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  armed  forces  in  routing  all  manner  of  war  production 
across  the  state  en  route  to  dockside  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 

Top-ranking  officers  of  World  War  11  voted  the  Turnpike’s  po- 
tentialities unequaled  as  a buttress  of  the  nation’s  defense  system  for 
rushing  mass  land  troops  against  hostile  invaders. 

United  States  Senator  James  H,  Duff,  former  state  governor, 
terms  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  the  “greatest  military  highway 
in  the  world  ’"  Referring  to  the  new  Western  Extension,  which  brought  the 
iuxnpi'ke  to  the  Ohio  border,  he  said  recently,  “Completion  of  this  67-mile 
strip  marked  the  forging  of  another  link  in  a final  chain  of  coast-to-coast 
super-highways  that  will  intensify  the  economic  and  military  unity  of  the 
United  States  ’’ 

Governor  John  S.  Fine  describes  the  Turnpike  System  as  “a 
p<=ace-time  transportation  artery  of  highest  strategic  military  value  to 
the  nation’’  and  he  terms  the  new  Delaware  River  Extension,  “a  valuable 
improvement,  relieving  a^najor  traffic  problem  and  providing  a vital 
connection  with  the  great  Port  of  New  York” 

Governor  Fine,  besides  urging  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
33-mile  Delaware  River  Extension,  has  approved  the  construction  of  two 
other  proposed  links  to  the  super-highway: 

(l)  the  Northeastern  Extension,  which  would  ex- 
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tend  from  a point  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  a point  on  or  near  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State 
of  New  York,  {l)  the  Gettysburg  Extension,  which  would  extend  from  a 
point  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  a point  on  or  near  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land 

The  tremendous  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  in  its  twelve  years  of  operation  Today  it 
is  firmly  established  beyond  all  question  as  the  finest,  safest,  all-weather 
highway,  providing  the  best  transportation  available  anywhere  in  the 
United  States 

From  a financial  point  of  view,  the  Turnpike  has  been  a gigan- 
tic success  The  mosi  optimistic  estimates  of  the  experts  are  being  ex- 
ceededo 

the  last  year  more  than  7 million  vehicles  traveled  over 
750,000,000  miles  and  paid  tolls  amounting  to  $14  million  Since  October 
1,  1940,  when  the  super-highway  was  first  opened  to  public  travel,  more 
than  35  million  motorists  and  commercial  users  paid  over  $60  million 
in  tolls 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  the  first  link  in  what  is 
destined  to  be  a country-wide  system  of  express  routes  linking  the  centers 
of  American  industry  and  population.  The  time  has  come  to  face  realities 
in  our  highway  system,  not  only  for  the  peacetime  needs  of  the  nation,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vital  necessities  of  national  defehse 
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' Today  America  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a new  era  Tomorrow 

we  shall  ha/nd  l^he  United  States  in  every  direction  with  great  arteries  of 
travelo  If  military  objectives  alone  were  to  be  served,  it  would  still  be 
worth  the  doing  But  the  contribution  made  by  such  a system  of  roads  to 
human  happiness  and  prosperity  are  perhaps  even  mo'^'e  important 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  congratulates  the 
Central  Labor  Union  on  the  occasion  of  its  Golden  Anniversary  and 
proudly  acknowledges  the  conspicuous  part  played  by  the  members  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System 

It  is  a job  well  done,  a monument  to  achievement  which  will 
contribute  much  to  helping  solve  whatever  wartime  problems  may  face 
both  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  Nation 

# # # # 
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HIGHWAY  EXPERT  SAYS  AMERICANS  WANT  PAY  AS-YOU-GO  ROADS 


America’s  motoring  millions  want  good  highways,  will  pay  for  them  and 
intend  to  use  them,  according  to  Col,  E,  R,  Needles,  president  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association, 

Proof  is  the  large  number  of  travelers  using  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
and  willing  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  toll  roads  for  their  better  facilities,  says 
CoL  Needles  in  the  current  issue  of  Highway  Builder. 

Between  October  1,  1940,  when  the  original  section  of  the  Turnpike  was 
opened,  and  the  first  of  1950,  Z2, 000, 000  fare-paying  vehicles  used  the  highway 
and  paid  over  33  million  dollars  for  the  privilege.  Last  year  alone  an  average 
of  10,545  daily  used  the  highway. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  the  Nation’s  yardstick  for  the  planning  of 
farsighted,  self-liquidating  public  improvement  projects.  Col,  Needles  says, 
and  the  record  achievement  chalked  up  by  this  great  superhighv/ay  in  the  past 
decade  bodes  well  for  the  future.  In  praising  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission,  Col.  Needles  is  critical  of  the  Nation’s 
highway  system  in  general. 

"The  problem  --  and  it  is  getting  more  acute  every  day  --  is  simply 
that  our  use  of  motor  vehicles  has  far  outstripped  the  highway  construction 
program.”  Col.  Needles  claims. 

While  auto  production  has  zoomed  to  new  peaks,  highway  construction,  ex- 
cept for  rare  instances  like  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  has  been  at  a virtual 
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standstill,  Col.  Needles  contends.  Comparing  the  number  of  cars  built  in  the  past 
year  with  the  miles  of  constructed  highway  there  is  actually  no  driving  room  for 
the  new  cars  --  merely  parking  space.  In  the  face  of  this  grave  highway  crisis, 
he  says,  the  one  bright  spot  for  the  hope  of  the  future  rests  with  such  projects  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Col.  Needles  likens  the  Nation’s  traffic  problems  to  the  parents  of  twin 
boys  who  stuff  one  son  with  all  the  food  he  can  eat  --  but  deny  the  other  more  than 
enough  to  keep  him  alive.  We  have  been  stuffing  one  of  the  twins  --  the  auto  in- 
dustry --  for  years  and  now  we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  the  emaciated  twin’s 
clothes  won’t  fit  his  overstuffed  brother.  Last  year  the  Nation  spent  one  and  three- 
fourth  billion  dollars  on  highway  construction  and  reconstruction.  During  the 
same  12-month  period  the  Nation  had  a net  increase  in  motor -vehicle  registrations 
of  3,533,550. 

'‘Place  those  new  cars  bumper  to  bumper  and  they  would  occupy  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  miles  the  Nation  had  built,”  Col.  Needles  explains. 

Championing  the  toll  highways.  Col.  Needles  maintains  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a “free”  highway.  “The  people  pay  for  these  facilities,  one  way  or 
another,  but  mostly  through  taxes.  If  those  who  oppose  toll  roads  are  sincere,*’ 

Col.  Needles  concludes,  “It  is  high  time  that  they  come  forward  with  a financing 
program  which  is  workable,  practicable  and  acceptable  to  the  public  and  which  will 
actually  produce  superhighways  now  and  as  surely  and  extensively  as  has  become 
possible  through  the  modern  toll  turnpike.” 


October  23,  1950 
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EVEN  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  TOLL  COLLECTORS  HAVE  TRiCKS 

TO  THEIR  TRADE 


“ Tell  me,  did  you  see  a red  convertible  pass  by  here  this  after- 
noon? What’s  the  speed  limit?  Do  1 pay  my  toll  here?  Say,  was  that  a 
^five'  I handed  you?  Do  you  think  I made  it  myself?" 

These  and  thousands  of  other  questions  are  hurled  daily  at  the 
toll  collector,  the  “ambassador of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  And  it’s 
part  of  his  job  to  answer  these  questions  quickly,  concisely,  intelligently-- 
and  with  a great  deal  of  courtesy  as  well  as  inifinite  patience 

He  must  be  ready  to  tell  customers  about  the  routes  ahead, 
about  the  exact  mileage  to  all  interchanges  as  well  as  service  stations, 
about  the  various  rates  and  other  informative  items  which  he  has  stored 
in  his  head  for  ready  referenceo 

Every  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  toll  collector  learns  his  unique 
trade  at  the  Central  Office  in  Harrisburgo  Here  he  attends  a two-week 
school,  headed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Fare  Collections  and  his  assis- 
tants The  collector  bones  up  on  how  to  make  reports  and  receipts,  how 
to  classify  all  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles,  and  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  a highly  efficient,  pleasant  wayo 

At  the  end  of  his  extensive  two-week  education,  the  trainee  is 
"farmed  out"  to  one  of  the  interchanges  on  the  Turnpikeo  There  under  the 
wing  of  veteran  officer-collectors  he  gets  his  on-the-job  instruction.  With- 
in a few  weeks,  he  is  put  on  his  own„ 
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A t^oll  collector's  tour  of  duty  ma-y  be  from  midnight  to  8;  00 
A M ; 8 00  A M to  4:00  PM;  noon  to  8 00  P M ; or  4:00  to  midnight. 

The  senior  collector  at  each  interchange  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
regulates  the  working  time  of  his  “team’k 

What  happens  to  the  toll  collector  during  his  tour  of  duty?  To 
each  moto^-ist  entering  the  interchange,  he  presents  a time-stamped  trans- 
it ticket,  which  lists  all  the  other  interchanges  together  with  the  fare 
rates  At  the  interchange  of  departure,  this  ticket  is  collected  and  time- 
stamped  by  another  toll  collector  The  fare  paid,  the  motorist  is  on  his 
way 

What  happens  if  the  transit  ticket  is  lost?  The  officer  collector 
diploma,ncally  explains  to  the  motorist  that  he  must  charge  the  amount 
ot  fare  for  the  vehicle  class  from  the  most  distant  interchange  He  tells 
him,  too,  that  a report  will  be  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion, and  if  an  overcharge  is  discovered  this  overpayment  of  fare  will  be 
returned  to  him 

When  a motorist  wants  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to  the  inter- 
change where  he  came  on  to  the  Turnpike,  the  toll  collector  must  patient- 
ly explain  that  the  driver  has  to  go  to  the  next  interchange,  surrender  his 
ticket,  pay  the  fare  indicated,  go  off  the  Turnpike  and  then  come  back  on 
He  then  gets  a new  transit  ticket  and  can  go  to  his  destination 

One  of  ihe  collector’s  big  jobs  is  classifying  all  vehicles  that 
come  on  the  highwayo  He  has  to  memorize  all  these  classifications  for 
vehicles  using  the  Turnpike  System  so  that  he  can  figure  the  tolls  quickly 
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and  without  reference  to  tableSo 


The  fare  for  passenger  cars  traveling  the  full  327-mile  distanc 
will  come  to  less  than  a cent  a mile.  Maximum  normal  rates  for  trucks 
won’t  be  more  than  $20  50  for  the  total  distance. 

The  “watchdog”  over  all  these  operations,  the  toll  collector 
as  the  Turnpike’s  only  personal  contact  with  the  paying  public.  And,  oh 
yes,  he  can  always  produce  a somewhat  weary  smile  whenever  a hand 
wags  him  the  toll  money  and  says  “made  it  myself”. 


October  23,  1950 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 


II  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SENATOR  DUFF  SAYS  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE 
IS  MONUMENT  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Pennsylvania  Tu't'npike  Svs^®m  according  to  U S,  Senator 
James  Ho  Duff,  is  the  greatest  highway  in  the  world. 

“T<-  is  a monument  to  the  engineers,  financiers,  pubUc  officials, 
wo’»'kmpn,  a'ld  ■**ank-and-file  Pennsylvanians  who  had  faith  in  its  ultimate 
success,”  he  says 

Senator  Duff  describes  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  as  the 
foundation  of  a system  of  similar  express  highways  which  are  likely  to 
become  nationwide 

“Tod  av,”  he  explains,  “other  states  a^e  building  great  highways 
modeled  after  our  owno  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  serves  as  a yardstick 
for  supec-highway  builders  across  the  Nation  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  in  yeai  s to  come  similar  highways  will  be  built  so  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  will  be  able  to  travel  coast  to  coast  by  toll  high- 
ways and  also  north  to  south  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  seaboar*^ds  " 

Senator  Duff  also  maintains  that  the  completed  Turnpike  great- 
ly incrccLScS  tnc  tourist  and  vacation  travel  in  Pennsylvania,  a business 
now  approaching  the  700-million  mark  in  the  State 

■‘Pennsvivania  has  much  natural  beauty  to  offer  its  visitors  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  streams  and  fo/eets  can  now  be  reached  undoubted 
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ly  will  increase  the  number  of  people  who  can  enjoy  them,"  be  says,  “in 
faci,  many  tourists  consider  the  Turnpike  itself  an  important  point  ot 
interest  in  their  travels.  It  is  a dream  highway  to  motorists,  whatever 
their  home  states  may  be," 

Senator  Duff  had  the  distinction  of  being  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  time  when  the  contracts  were  all  let  for  the  extension 
of  the  Turnpike  eastward  from  Carlisle  to  Valley  Foige  and  westward 
iiom  Irwin  near  Pittsburgh  to  the  Ohio  border.  The  two  extensions  in- 
clude more  miles  of  highway  than  the  original  Turnpike, 

“Today,"  he  concludes,  “the  completed  Tu'^ipike  promises  a 
n'^'w  e^'a  of  development  for  Pittsburgh,  aJ  ready  in  the  midsi  of  a vast 
■ duS'  -j.i  expansion„  Much  of  this  expansion  is  due  to  the  convenience 
pro'/ided  by  the  Turnpike  which  links  Pittsburgh’s  fabricators  with  their 
iriaikt  s on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  ’’ 
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TURNP.KE  VITAL  TO  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER  S GROWTH 


Pittsburgh’s  rise  from  a frontier  town  to  the  steel  capital  of  the 
wox  Id  has  been  closely  allied  with  the  developmexh  ol  highways  between 
the  East  and  West,  according  to  Park  H.  Martin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Allegheny  Conference  of  Community  Development. 

“ One  of  the  most  important  projects  contributing  to  the  industrial 
expansion  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,” 
Mjt  Martin  saySo 

“Substantial  savings  in  transportation  costs  result  from  long- 
d'-  anre  movement  of  goods  and  products  by  motor  freight  carriers  from 
loading  platforms  ot  plants  and  factories  directly  to  the  purchaser’s  door- 
step," Mro  Martin  says  “The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  provides 
many  manufacturers  in  this  State  with  lower  transpor tat’on  costs  than 
their  competitors 

The  completed  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  trom  border  to 
border  gives  the  Commonwealth  the  best  route  between  the  East  and  West, 
the  well-known  Pittsburgh  engineer  claimSo 

“This  unbroken  east-west,  free  flowing  highway  is  a major  factor 
in  the  continued  growth  and  expansion  ot  industry  and  business  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State,’’  Mr  Martin  says 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  are  now  engaged  in  a huge 
highway  construction  program  which  includes  a 2 7-mile  expressway  link- 
ing the  Turnpike  with  the  Lincoln  and  William  Penn  Highways,  At  least 
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twelve  other  states  are  following  Pennsylvania’s  successful  pay-as-you-go 
highway  building  example,  and  are  planning  their  own  super  toll  roads  as 
a,  means  toward  improved,  efficient  motor  transportation  to  all  of  the 
nation’s  key  cities. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

1951  BOOM  YEAR  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE 
TOLLS  HIT  $14  MILLION 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Jan.  4--A  record-breaking  $ 14  Million  was 
collected  in  revenue  from  7 l/Z  million  vehicles  using  the  world-famous 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  during  the  calendar  year  of  1951,  it  was 
disclosed  today  by  Thomas  J Evans,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission 

'‘These  figures  far  surpass  the  Commission’s  fondest  expect- 
ations,” Mr=  Evans  said. 

The  toll  increase,  stimulated  by  the  100-mile  Philadelphia  Ex- 
tension from  Carlisle  to  Valley  Forge,  represented  a 54„9  per  cent  boost 
over  195  0 revenue.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Philadelphia  Exten- 
sion increased  the  mile  length  by  63„2  per  cent  while  traffic  on  the  system 
during  1951  showed  an  increase  of  66  3 per  cent  over  the  previous  year 

Vehicles  entering  the  Turnpike  through  interchanges  on  the 
newly-openCd  67-mile  Western  Extension  averaged  6,600  daily  for  the 
first  six  days  of  cperation--December  26  to  December  31,  inclusive. 

During  1951  the  7 l/2  million  fare-paying  vehicles  traveled 
approximately  750  million  miles„  Non-revenue  vehicles,  consisting  of 
police,  maintenance,  supervisory  and  service,  covered  52  1 /Z  million 
additional  miles,  xesulting  in  a totdl  appr oximaiing  802,500,000  miles  of 


travel  for  the  year. 
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The  peak  month  in  1951  was  August,  when  the  drivers  of  934,000 
vehicles  paid  more  than  1 1 /Z  million  dollars  in  tolls--a  daily  average 
over  $50,000,  The  biggest  single  day  during  the  past  year  was  Saturday, 
September  1,  when  a total  of  $70,777„67  was  collected. 

Since  October  1,  1940,  when  the  Turnpike  was  first  opened  to 
public  travel,  more  than  32  million  motorists  and  commercial  users 
paid  over  $56  million  in  tolls 

The  passenger  car  toll  rate  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is 
slightly  less  than  a cent  a mile.  The  other  fare  schedules  vary  according 
to  the  distance  traveled  and  the  type  of  vehicle,  ranging  from  $2,2  0 for 
motorcycles  to  $20.50  for  the  heaviest  type  trucks  with  full  trailers  travel- 
ing the  full  length. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  today  stretches  32  7 miles 
from  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  state  line  in  the 
West.  It  is  planned  eventually  to  connect  with  the  nearly-completed  New 
Jersey  Turnpike;  the  super-highway  being  readied  for  construction  in 
Ohio,  and  a Northeastern  Extension  which  will  extend  from  a point  east 
of  Harrisburg  on  the  present  system  to  the  New  York  state  line  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers. 


4 January  1952 
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(Editorial--Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  November  26,  1951) 


EXTENDED  TURNPIKE  TREMENDOUS  FORCE  IN  STATE’S  FUTURE 


man’s  inherent  desire  and  determination  to  get  there  “fastest” 
and,  if  he  happens  to  be  engaged  in  business  or  in  war,  to  get  there 
“fastest  with  the  mostest’'  has  been  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  im- 
pelling factor  in  his  questionably  successful  ascent  from  his  primitive 
world  to  his  present  push-button  civilization. 

Pre-historic  man  built  crude  bridges  across  torrential  streams 
so  that  he  might  the  more  quickly  cross  to  trade,  court  or  conquer. 
Columbus  and  Cabot  braved  the  Atlantic  in  their  tiny  ships  seeking  a 
shorter  route  to  Asiatic  lands  of  spices  and  silks.  They  failed  in  thei' 
attempt-  -but  they  discovered  Ame  '*ica 

Always  has  man  been  dominated  by  this  passion  for  speed-- 
speed  for  himself  or  his  equipment  and  companions  to  meet  competition 
in  commerce  or  to  destroy  his  enemy  in  wa^*. 

Today  Western  Pennsylvania  previews  the  67-mile  extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  wbrnh  when  placed  in  operation  next 
month  will  reduce  iravel  time  f*^om  the  terminus  of  the  original  toll-road 
at  .irwin  to  the  Ohio  borue  by  a.bout  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Those  who  pioneered  this  new  world-famous  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  ulti’mate  immensity  of 
the  unde 'rta.king  thev-  we^e  de-^^eloping 

BACK  in  1935  millions  were  unemployed,  among  them  skilled 
highway  engineers  and  builders.  Actually  it  was  to  create  employment  for 
these  men  that  the  p'**oject  of  surveying  the  old  Vanderbilt  railroad  right- 
ot-way  approved.  The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the 

feasibility  of  utilizing  this  abandoned  right-of-way  and  partly  cons^'ructed 
■^uoneks  under  the  Alleghenies  as  a route  for  an  exp  •'ess  highway  through 
the  Appalachian  barrier 

That  survey  project  was  the  basis  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1937  au'*"'' o ^ ' r,"  ng  c onstruction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike 


Estimates  of  potential  use  and  income  of  the  proposed  highway 
by  traffic  engineers  have  been  more  than  borne  outo  Current  revenue  is 
- * e-aiag  ihosc  estimates  made  in  1938  by  25  per  cen^ 

These  trattic  reports  were  prepared  scientifically  but  could 
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not  loiesee  the  disrupt‘=‘d  economic  picture  created  in  every  part  oi  tne 
^lobe  by  World  War  IL  The  first  impact  of  ’'he  war  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Penn.svlvania  Turnpike,  following  Pearl  Harbor,  almost  sent  this  great 
unde rraking  to  tinancial  disastero  Rationing  of  gasoline  and  tires  robbed 
T-he  road  of  practically  all  of  the  traffic  except  that  directly  connected 
with  the  war  efforto  Another  year  of  conflict  and  the  Turnpike  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  to  default  on  its  interest  paymentSo 

BUT  following  V-J  Day  commercial  and  private  vehicular  trat- 
fic  starred  to  roll  and  have  continued  to  roll  in  increasing  volume.  Each 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  awarded  a freight  rate  in- 
crease to  railroads,  commercial  traffic  on  the  Turnpike  increased  and 
while  today,  in  volume,  trucks  and  trailers  represent  only  23  percent  of 
all  vehicles,  this  23  percent  pays  60  percent  of  all  the  tolls  collected 

With  the  peak  of  summer  travel  over,  an  average  of  some 
38,000  vehicles  pass  through  Turnpike  tollgates  daily.  The  Saturday 
before  July  4 tolls  topped  the  $70,000  mark,  while  on  a single  day  in 
August  48,000  vehicles  made  use  of  this  highway.  Income  for  the  cur- 
calendar  year  will  be  between  tifteen  and  sixteen  million  dollars. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1951,  wi':r,  revenues  of  only  $ 10,700,000, 
ihe  Turnpike  System  showed  a net  profit  of  $6,388,000 

Incidentally,  about  the  only  thing  in  our  national  economy  that 
has  not  been  increased  is  the  toll  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 

Many  years  before  Vanderbilt  sent  his  engineers  into  the  Alle- 
ghenies, orhef-s  had  recognized  rhe  possible  advarfeges  ot  an  east-w^sT 
-tou'c  along  the  ridges  that  lay  between  rhe  tribura'^ies  of  rne  Allegheny 
and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers  on  the  north  and  those  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Monongahela  on  the  south. 

The  Baltimore  &;  Ohio  Railroad  established  its  line  in  the 
valleys  of  the  latter  streams,  Pennsy  vania  Railroad  engineers  examined 
the  middle  mountain  route,  later  adopted  by  Vanderbilt  and  afterward  to 
become  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Their  final  decision  was 
to  build  chfcij  railroad  up  the  valley  of  the  Juni'ata  to  Altoona,  to  ascend 
rhe  Allegheny  Mountain  via  the  Horseshoe  Curve,  and  to  follow  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Allegheny  into  Pittsburgh. 

What  took  place  following  the  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road across  Pennsylvania  is  precisely  what  is  happening  now  along  the 
route  oi  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

In  Bedford  County,  for  example,  the  Turnpike  interchange  is 
several  miles  from  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  for  years  there  was  criti- 
cism of  the  Commission.  Bedford,  it  was  alleged,  was  in  danger  of  be- 
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coming  a ghost  town  because  of  loss  of  traffic  on  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

Today  the  biggest  business  in  Bedford  County  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  Bedford  s hotels  are  nearly  always  filled,  while  some 
3,000  men  and  women  gain  a livelihood  from  Tui^npike  operations.  Opera- 
to"^-  o+  several  large  trucking  interprises  have  made  Bedford  County  di- 
visional service  headquarters  tor  great  fleets  of  trucks  and  trailer's 
The  attitude  of  those  who  live  there  is  no  longer  one  of  bitterness  but  of 
triendship  to  the  Turnpike  Commission 

So,  just  as  large  cities-“Altoona  tor  example--  came  into  being 
because  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  Bedford  and  other  interchange 
districts,  such  facilities  are  being  established. 

Of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  significance,  is  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry is  building  modern  factories,  mills  and  housing  near  these  inter- 
changes It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  g'^'eat  .Fairless  steel  plant,  now 
under  construction,  has  been  located  along  the  authorized  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  to  the  Delaware  River, 

vl- 

JUST  as  the  original  promoters  of  the  Turnpike  across  the 
Appalachian  Barrier  had  but  faint  conception  of  the  ultimate  immensity 
of  the  volume  of  traffic  it  was  destined  to  carry^  so  today,  there  are 
few  who  are  really  aware  of  the  potential  impact  of  this  high-speed,  mod- 
ern highway  on  the  state’s  economy. 

The  railroad  revolutionized  the  social  and  economic  life  of  this 
and  other  stares  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  well-managed  and  intel- 
' ly  operated,  bears  within  itself  the  speeds  of  an  equally  revolution- 
o y effect  upon  the  social,  commercial  and  industrial  affairs  of  the  Key- 
stone State, 
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(Reprint  of  an  article  by  Herman  A„  Lowe,  which  appeared  in 
the  September  9,  1951  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer) 


FEDERAL  EXPERTS  WERE  BAD  GUESSERS 

IN  OPPOSING  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE 

The  slogan  “Don’t  Sell  America  Short”  has  never  been  proven  more  vehemently 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike--often  described  as  the  last 
word  in  highway  development.  Pennsylvanians  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
great  road  which  is  not  costing  them  a penny  in  taxes,  and  it’s  a good  thing  for 
that  pride  the  Commonwealth  never  took  the  Federal  Government’s  advice. 

Had  it  done  so,  the  turnpike  would  still  be  unbuilt.  You  see.  Uncle  Sam’s 
experts  did  sell  America  short;  they  figured  the  road  couldn’t  pay  for  itself. 

The  fact  is--although  highspeed  super-highways  supported  by  tolls  are  a boon 
to  motorists  from  Pennsylvania  to  Main--Federal  public  roads  officials  frown 
on  the  toll  road.  They  regard  such  roads  as  only  “second  best.”  Their  belief 
is  that  we  should  concentrate  exclusively  on  free  roads  supported  by  taxes. 

Up  to  now,  at  least,  they’ve  guessed  wrong  right  down  the  line.  The  Bible  of 
roads,  from  the  Federal  viewpoint,  is  a U.  S„  document  issued  in  1939  which 
“proves”  the  toll  road  to  be  a money  loser  and  supports  free  roads. 


One  example  of  how  sour  even  Federal  experts  can  get  was  an  estimate  of  cost 
and  income  of  a superhighway  tollroad  extending  from  Carlisle  to  Pittsburgh-- 
the  approximate  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike’s  first  big  leg. 

The  U.  S,  Public  Roads  Administration  estimated  cost  of  construction  at  $71, 
278,000,  which  was  almost  on  the  nose--just  $ 1,000,000  more  than  the  initial 
Turnpike  price. 

Then  these  experts  settled  down  to  figure  out  traffic  and  income  for  such  a 
road--and  there  they  fell  a thousand  miles  short  of  the  facts. 

They  figured  that  for  a 15-year  period  from  1945-1950,  the  highway  would  cost 
$65,000,000  for  debt  service,  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

Then  they  poured  on  the  gloom.  During  the  same  15  years,  they  said,  revenue 
from  tolls  would  aggregate  only  $22,304,000,  or  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the 
overhead.  This  “proved”  the  toll  road  would  be  a flop  financially  and  would 
leave  the  bondholders  high  and  dry. 

In  the  ultimate  year  of  I960,  when  motor  traffic  had  climbed  to  a peak  for  the 
period,  the  Government  estimated  debt  service  and  operating  costs  at  $4,058,000 
as  against  only  $ 1,624,000  in  tolls. 
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That  was  selling  America  short  with  a vengeance,  for,  in  the  Pike’s  first 
full  fiscal  year,  it  took  in  over  $ 3,000,000  at  the  gates.  This  revenue  fell 
off  during  the  war  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

Then  business  bounced  back  with  a vengeance.  The  recently  issued  figures 
show  that  last  year  the  Turnpike  grossed  more  than  $9,000,000,  or  nearly  six 
times  what  the  '‘experts”  thought  it  could  earn  as  late  as  I960’ 

In  the  first  11  years  of  operation,  the  tolls  aggregated  over  $42,000,000, 

That  was  virtually  twice  what  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said  it 
could  take  in  for  15  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  1939  document  was  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  nation-wide 
toll  roads.  At  the  request  of  Congress  the  Bureau  surveyeddhree  north- 
south  and  three  east-west  routes.  It  “proved”  they  would  all  be  financial 
failures , 

From  the  experience  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
it  may  be  a new  broom  is  needed  to  sweep  clean  the  antique  thinking  of  the 
U , S,  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads  which  couldn’t  have  given  worse  advice  no  matter 
how  hard  it  tried. 
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(Editorial,  Pittsburgh  Press,  January  5,  1952) 


GREATEST  ROAD  ON  EARTH 


THE  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  now  virtually  connpleted  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  surely  must  be  among  the  greatest  public 
works  created  by  man.  And  it  will  affect  the  lives  of  Pennsylvanians  in 
many  ways. 

With  the  opening  of  the  western  extension  the  other  day,  the 
Turnpike  now  is  a.  32  7-mile  freeway  from  the  Ohio  border  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Philadelphia,  Its  roadways  slice  through  hills,  bridge  rivers, 
skirt  towns  and  tunnel  under  mountains. 

The  broad  right-of-way  is  fenced  in  to  eliminate  pedestrians 
and  animals.  Crossroads  and  railroads  are  carried  over  or  under  the 
freeway  A motorist  can  drive  the  entire  327  miles  without  a stop 

This  engineering  feat  would  astound  the  builders  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  or  the  Roman  Aqueducts,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  The 
total  cost  of  over  211  million  dollars  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  great 
dams  of  the  West 

Undoubtedly,  the  Turnpike  is  the  greatest  road  evet*  built 


The  completed  Turnpike  cuts  an  estimated  five  or  six  hours  off 
the  time  required  to  drive  across  Pennsylvania,  The  new  extensions 
should  attract  even  more  traffic  to  Pennsylvania  than  did  the  original 
cent'f-al  section 

The  Turnpike  does  not  touch  Pittsburgh,  but  that  should  be  an 
advantage.  It  will  take  much  through  traffic  off  Pittsburgh’s  streets. 

Any  motorists  or  trucker  who  wants  to  come  into  the  City  can  do  so 
easily. 


Wnen  che  western  extension  was  being  considered.  Governor 
James  H,  Duff  predicted  that  the  opportunity  for  fast  and  easy  truck  hauls 
would  attract  new  industries  to  this  area. 

The  late  Hervey  Allen  predicted,  in  a speech  several  years 
ago,  that  the  increased  traffic  through  the,  district  would  bring  to  Pitts- 
burgh many  tourists  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  seeing  the  City, 
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Before  long,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  will  be  linked  up  with 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  which  now  is  nearing  completion.  That  will  give 
Pittsburghers  a freeway  practically  all  the  way  to  New  York  City.  Another 
l|nk  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  parkways,  and  they  can  drive  from 
here  to  Portland,  Maine  with  few  interruptions. 

Proposed  turnpikes  across  Ohio  and  Indiana  will,  if  built,  speed 
Pittsburghers  to  Chicago. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  will  be  the  key  link  in  the  vast  sys- 
tem. It  is  bound  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
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(Reprint  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  January  1952 
edition  of  KEYSTONE  MOTORIST) 

THE  USER  PAYS  FOR  THE  TURNPIKES 

We  have  come  a long  way  since  1937,  when  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a law  providing  for  construction  of  the  original 
Ptfunsyivama  Turnpike -- 1 6 0 miles  of  super-highway  between  Carlisle 
and  lrwin»  With  completion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Extensions,  the 
Turnpike  has  lengthened  to  32  7.7  miles.  Coincidentally,  New  Jersey 
puskdd  to  completion  a matching  Turnpike  of  superlative  accomodation 
to  the  motorist.  In  the  making  now,  with  legal  barriers  leveled,  is  a 
Turnpike  in  Ohio,  which  will  connect  with  our  own  at  the  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  border  Authorized,  but  not  yet  started,  is  a further  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania.  Turnpike,  from  Valley  Forge  to  a point  in  New  Jersey 
connecting  with  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

All  this  in  the  short  span  of  14  years. 

» 

And  not  one  cent  of  the  huge  total  costs  aggregating  more 
than  $833,000,000  is  or  will  be  a charge  against  the  general  public  It 
will  be  borne  entirely  by  tolls  paid  by  the  users  of  the  Turnpike  systems. 
No  charge  ever  will  be  made  against  the  non-user  and  the  taxes  assessed 
against  the  motoring  public  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  free  highway 
sysrems  of  the  respective  states.  Eventually,  when  tolls  have  paid  off 
T^he  bonded  indebtedness,  the  Turnpikes  will  revert  to  the  State  for  free 
use  of  the  public. 

If  a comparable  single  highway  had  been  financed  in  this 
same  period  by  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Fund,  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  Commonwealth’s  41,000-mile  highway  system? 

Instead  of  the  tremendous  modernization  program  on  the 
free  highway  system,  we  would  have  a sorry  conglomeration  of  cracked- 
up  highways,  a thoroughly  disgusted  motoring  public  and  a Highway 
Department  ready  for  the  scrap  heap--not  to  mention  the  political  reper- 
cussions inherent  in  a situation  in  which  one  road  would  have  depleted 
the  Motor  Fund  and  the  entire  highway  system  would  have  been  thrown 
hopelessly  out  of  balance. 

Selfish  Interests  Opposed  Turnpike 

Yet,  the  Turnpike  System  was  built  over  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  many  interests,  which  fought  it  with  a tenacity  almost--but 
not  quite--equal  to  the  determination  of  Governor  James  H Duff  to  push 
through  the  program  despite  any  and  all  obstacles  The  Eastern  and 
Western  Extensions,  without  which  the  Turnpike  could  never  have  ful- 
filled its  purposes,  are  a monument  to  the  vision,  high  purpose,  leader- 
ship and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  sat  in  the  Governor's  chair  in 
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Lbe  heat  of  this  iurnpike  battle. 

We  K«=ysfone  Aucomobile  Club  :n  p a-'d 

aticicdCion  of  this  he^oulcan  accomplishment.  As  a moater  tor  the 
ffccoid,  ic  snouid  be  reiterated  that  Keystone  started  the  movement  for 
Philadelphia  Ext^^nsion,  in  cooperation  with  Governor  Duff,  Our  support 
ot  the  program  continued  in  the  face  of  incessant  attacks  by  antagonistic 
interests.  Millions  of  motorists  who  wanted  the  benefAs  of  a pay-as-you- 
go  highway  would  have  been  denied  that  privilege  if  selfishness  had  wo^ 
the  fight  against  the  Turnpike, 

Kevs^one’s  position  on  toll  roads  has  w''d-iv  puhi-- 

c . zea  at.'d  nas  met  with  strong  approval  by  all  agencies  conce'-o^=‘d  wi''r 
the  problem  of  affording  mode '"n  traffic  arteries  without  disrupting  the 
programs  finariced  by  motorist  taxation.  A restateme.-'t  of  ' porn  v 
seems  appropriate. 

Keystone  will  never  consent  to  any  plan  which  con^empK'.rS 
construction  of  a toll  highway  as  a replacement  or  substi- 
tution for  an  existing  facility  Neither  will  the  Club  stag'd 
by  a.s  a disinterested  spectator,  if  with  fhc  bnAd-'oe  o+  - iO 
hiebwav-  parallel  free  routes  are  neglected  A toil  highway 
paralleling  a free  road  offers  the  motorist  a choice  of  accom- 
modations He  may  travel  free  on  the  one  or  pay  farp  on  the 
other,  i-f  h«=^  considers  the  saving  of  time  or  other  factors  to 
be  worth  it.  He  is  not  forced  to  use  the  toll  road,  as  he  wouid 
be  If  it  were  built  as  a replacement  for  an  existing  free  high- 
way.c,,...  The  toll  road  is  for  the  deluxe  service  similar  to 
the  added  cha.rge  for  Pullman  se.rvice  on  the  Railroad 
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NEW  JET  MACHINE  PLANTS  GRASS  ON  TURNPIKE 


Home  gardeners  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  bugs  and  backache  of 
grass  planting  may  now  be  eliminated  - thanks  to  an  ingenious  landscaping  experi- 
ment on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

In  this  newest  horticultural  twist,  grass  is  literally  “blown”  on  the  slopes 
and  banks  that  border  many  stretches  of  the  highway.  And  the  results  of  test  plant- 
ing are  amazing  the  road  builders. 

For  all  its  startling  results  the  planting  system  is  quite  simple.  A mixture 
of  I 0 types  of  grass  seed,  mostly  the  hardy  type  found  in  orchards,  is  combined  with 
a batch  of  fertilizer  and  dumped  into  a portable  tank  holding  800  gallons  of  water. 
Compressed  air  forces  this  mixture  through  a spray  and  on  to  the  slopes  via  a 
small  gardehtype  hose.  This  is  immediately  covered  with  a layer  of  weather  hay. 

The  chopped  hay  is  blown  from  a pipe  similar  to  those  used  in  filling  silos. 
The  hay  is  then  soaked  with  another  application  of  the  seed  and  water  mixture  to 
form  a mulch.  The  rest  is  up  to  nature. 

About  10  days  after  planting,  sprouts  of  young  grass  usually  appear.  Within 
two  months  the  area  is  covered  with  a thick  carpet  of  sturdy  grass.  Cutting  is 
unnecessary  on  the  slopes  since  the  particular  type  of  grass  used  on  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  does  not  grow  longer  than  six  inches. 
These  grassy  banks  not  only  improve  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Turnpike’s  right- 
of-way  but  also  help  prevent  erosion  on  the  slopes,  one  of  the  chief  bugaboos  of 
road  building.  And  the  grass -growing  geniuses  predict  that  it  may  hot  be  very  long 
before  like  contraptions  will  be  improving  the  splendor  of  America’s  homes  as  well. 
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SUPER  HJGHWAY  HELD  THREE  TIMES 


AS  EFFICIENT  AS  OTHER  ROADS 

Following  IS  a reprint  trom  the  S^^p^"  15,  1952,  issue  of 

“TRANSPORT  TOPICS*" 

(Nat-'onal  Newspaper  of  the  Motor  Freight  Carriers) 

CHJCACO““Super  highways  such  as  Pennsylvania's  trans- 
state toll  Turnpike  are  as  much  as  three  times  as  efficient  for  commer- 
cial highwa.y  transpofi  as  good  state  highways  paralleling  them,  accord- 
ing to  Bo  Bo  Bachman,  Vice  President  - Engineering,  Autocar  Co  , 
Ardmore,  Pa  , who  spoke  here  last  week  in  the  Contad  - Hilton  Hotel 
before  an  inter-national  convocation  ot  engineers  marking  the  100th 
an^-ive''‘sai‘y  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr  Bachman  in  a comprehensive  address  based  his  con- 
clusions on  an  exhaustive  study  of  ti  uck  and  tfactor-ti  ailei  operation 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  on  paralleling  “free"’  U So  Routes  30 
and  1 1 

Average  speeds  are  up  to  50  per  cent  greatei  on  the  Turn- 
pike than  on  Uo  S 30  and  11,  he  reported  Miles  per  gallon  are  as  much 
as  73  per  cent  more,  ton-miles  per  gallon  up  to  74  per  cent  greater  and, 
most  significantly,  the  ton-miles  pc'"  gallon  times  the  miles  per  hour 
(the  rate  at  which  work  is  done)  up  to  2 1 0 per  cent  greater 

Economics  Studied 

The  data,  which  Bachman  co '■rela  ted  and  in.terpr  eted,  came 
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trom  a series  of  tests  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Piloi  S^udy 

T ha  study  was  the  work  of  a special  g'^oup  known  as  the 
ComrniCLce  on  Economics  of  Motor  Vehicle  Size  and  We  gn  ^ Depart- 
ment of  Econom'cs,  Finance  and  Administration  The  commi^toc  ic 
gaged  in  deii^ ’•mining  what  size  vehicle  or  combmadon  >..cl.o  b»-  mos 
e<-0''0mu  aily  operated  and  the  type  of  road  that  must  be  provided  io< 

It, 

In  order  to  obtain  complete  data,  some  vehicles  ar.d  loads 
larger  than  any  under  present  operating  conditions  were  used  in  the 
rests  Cooperating  were  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
which  provided  the  power  vehicles,  mechanics  and  insurance;  the  Truck- 
Trailer  Manufacturers  Association  which  supplied  semi-trailers  and 
full  traile<‘s;  American  Trucking  Associations  and  the  National  Council 
of  Private  Motor  Truck  Owners  which  a^'ranged  for  drivers;  the  A’-my; 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways;  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  eighi  major  east- 
ern petroleum  companies  which  fu’^nished  the  g^sokrir-.  di'a  ’u''  jg 

oil  So 

“The  route  selected,"  Mr  Bachman  explained,  “was  a 
closed  circuit  comprised  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Turnpike  from  Carlisle 
lo  New  Scanton  interchange  and  remin  via  stare  highways,  U S.  30  and 

1 lo 

Highways  Contrasted 

‘The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  representative  oi  th^  best 


in  modern  roads,  with  divided  tra.ffic  la.nes,  maxirnum  g’-ad-s  o'  ih 
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per  cent,  large  radii  of  curvature  and  long-sight  distance  U S 30  and 
11  are  good  state  highways  through  naountainous  country  and,  though 'they 
have  been  rebuilt  and  improved  tremendously  in  the  last  2 0 years,  they 
are  generally  two-lane  roads  with  sharp  co^n<=fs  and  restricted  sight 
distances  Grades  are  as  high  as  12  per  cent  Some  grades,  averaging  o 
to  8 per  cent,  are  several  miles  long  *’ 

Seven  different  types  of  commercial  vehicles  were  used  in 
the  tests  a two-axle  truck,  a three -axle  truck,  two -axle  tractor  with 
single-axle  semi-trailer,  two-axle  tractor  with  two-axle  semi- trailer , 
three-axle  tractor  with  two-axle  semi-trailer , three  axle  truck  with 
three-axle  full  trailer  and  three-axle  tractor  with  two  axle  semi-tra.ile  r 
and  two-axle  full  trailer 

Each  vehicle  was  tested  with  three  different  loads  Gross 
vehicle  weight  ranged  from  20,000  lbs  for  the  lightest  loaded  vehicle-- 
two-avie  truck--to  about  140,000  pounds  for  the  *:hree-axle  t-actoi 
hauling  both  semi-trailer  and  full  trailer,  each  with  two  axles 

Mr,  Bachman  asserted  that  data  compiled  in  the  studv 
must  be  seriously  considered  in  planning  roads  for  the  future  He  added 
“The  fact  that  vehicles  can  be  built  that  can  capitalize  on 
the  characteristics  of  these  high  type  roads  is  also  encouraging  in  that 
we  can  see  great  areas  of  opportunity  still  to  be  exploited  in  highway 
transpor  t/' 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilot  Study  results,  he  pointed  out, 
showed  that  the  average  speed  of  Number  7 vehicle  (140,000  pounds 
gross  vehicle  weight),  the  heaviest  of  all,  was  greater  on  the  Turnpike 
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tnan  that  of  Number  1 vehicle  (2  0,000  pounds  GVW),  the  lightest,  on  U,  S. 
30  and  IN 

“Whereas  the  speed  on  the  Turnpike  decreased  from  47mph 
for  Number  1 vehicle  (2  0,000  pounds)  to  36mph  for  Number  7 vehicle 
^140,000  pounds),  the  same  comparison  on  U.  S.  3 0 and  11  was  3 0mph 
against  20mphy"  he  noted.  “Number  1 averaged  45mph  on  the  l u/  'p  kc, 
only  30  mph  on  Route  30  and  ll-“a  loss  of  33  per  cent.  For  Numb- 
the  avergLg^S  "were  36  mph  and  20mph--a  loss  of  45  per  cent." 

Turning  to  fuel  consumption  in  miles  per  gallon  for  the 
V-,  yixig  gross  vehicle  weights,  he  said;  “Here,  the  i^aHo  'betw^^^eo 
lightest  and  heaviest  vehicle  is  approximately  three  to  one  on  either^' 
roado  However,  Number  1 vehicle  got  27  per  cent  more  miles  p*-  gcJ.lo' 
on  the  Turnpike,  and  Number  7 vehicle  got  73  per  cent  more, 

“Comparing  miles  per  gallon  is  instructive  but  it  gives  no 
information  about  the  work  done.  The  product  of  the  weights  by  tht 
distance  covexed  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  fuel  (ton-mile  per  gallox.), 
is  also  worth  considering.  Number*  1 vehicle  got  36  pex  cent  more  ton- 
miles  per  gallon  on  the  Turnpike  and  Number  7 got  74  per  cent  more. 

“There  is  still  another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
fcidciation.  That  is  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  done. 

“Therefore,  if  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  (ton-miles  per  gallon)  is  further  multiplied  by  the  speed 
imiles  per  hour),  we  obtain  a factor  which  seems  to  have  great  signi- 
ficance. Under  this  heading,  Number  1 vehicle  performed  90  per  cent 
better,  and  Number  7,  210  per  cent  better.’* 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
II  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


NEWS  RELEASE’  UPON  RECEIPT  Monday,  October  13,  1952 

#10-52 

Harrisburg,  Oct.  13-  A joint  research  project  was  entered 
into  today  between  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  and  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  for  the  purpose  of  critically  investigating  the  causes 
of  vehicular  accidents  on  the  Turnpike  and  determining  what  means  are 
available  or  could  be  developed  which  would  in  a practical  way  be  applied 
to  the  Turnpike  with  assurance  of  materially  reducing  accidents  This 
agreement  becomes  effective  on  October  16 

Working  cooperatively  with  this  firm  and  the  Turnpike 
Commission  will  be  the  J E.  Greiner  Company,  Consulting  Engineers 
to  the  T\irnpike  Commission 

Union  Switch  and  Signal,  a division  of  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  will  assign  a project  group  of  expe?",- 
'enced  engineers  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Turnpike  Commission  to  carry  on  the  research  This  firm  will  make 
a.vailable  to  this  project  its  complete  know-how  and  wide  research  ex- 
perience in  traffic  control  and  engineering  fieldSo 

This  Company  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  work  co- 
operatively in  such  a research  project,  because  of  its  many  years  of  in- 
tensive and  intimate  experience  in  studying,  appraising  and  solving  traf- 
fic pl‘oblems,  including  the  human  reaction  phases.  These  studies  and 
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rbe  coniTol  system  resulting  from  them  have  covered  most  of  the  major 
lines  that  make  up  the  nation’s  mammoth  railroad  systems  Orh*:- 
their  research  activities  include  development  of  traffic  control  e^oip=- 
meat  for  airporfs,  and  sperialized  equipment  for  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Their  achievements  in  safely  obtaining  maximum  eftic  i.cC'*  v 
and  rapacity  of  railroads  are  evidence  of  ability  to  solve  the  supe r -bighwav 
traffic  safety  problem  without  saerifieing  the  time-saving  advantages 
iViat  arcount  for  much  of  the  populaxiry  and  necessity  of  such  highways 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  will  draw  on  the  facilities  nnd 
engineering  talent  of  Melpa  ^ lat  , angther  division  ot  Wes'’ oghouse  Ai  i- 
b ak-  Company  As  outstanding  specialists  in  the  ele<  ' oi',  ' s f -id 
Melpai^’s  accomplishments  since  1945  in  resea'  ^h  and  development  ot 
eler  + ronic  equipment  for  commercial  and  milita'^y  applications  make  an 
•/imp  i rs  s s 1 ve  list, 

nr  he  Turnpike  Commission  said  it  will  cake  a 'horough 
highway  lesearch  program  to  dece'^mine  the  extent  ot  apparacus,  svstems 
of  techniques  required  to  mee*.  the  traffic  safety  probietrio 

“This  is  indeed  a tremendous  undertaking,”  Chairman 
I J , Evans  said,  "‘and  the  Joint  Highway  Safety  Research  Group  is  pre- 
pared to  study  every  phase  of  it  to  determine  patterns  or  factors  that 
might  indicate  what  we  can  do  to  make  the  Turnpike  safer.  The  Commis- 
sion has  confidence  that  this  research  group  will  produce  the  drsi  ad 
results  ” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMIISEION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg^  Pa, 


NETS  RELEASE  I UPON  RECEIPT 


V 


sOuesday^  Jar.uary  7 


1 r'. 


u ~i~  'J  o ^ 


Harrisburg^  Jaua  7- -The^  Pennsylvania  Turnpilce  Comnission 
today,  announced  a new  pattern  of  spaed  limits»-an  experimental  ven 
ture  desiQ'ned,..to  assist  the  Joint  Highway  Research  "^roup  in  cbserv 
ing  and  studying  the  influence  and  effect  of  spaed  upon  traffic  on 
the  327-mile  super- highway^ 

(The  Joint  Highway  Research  Croup  was  formed  recent i' 
und.ar  terms  of  an  agreement  betwaen  the  Psnns3mvania  Turnpihe 
Commi-ssion  and  Union  Switch  and  Signal^,  a division  of  '7estinc:house 
Air  Brake  Company^  to  srud^r  conditions  on  the  Turnpike  and  rejome, 
the  best  methods  of  reducing  the  accidant  frequency ^ Jorkinc 

V 

ccoperatival^/  vmth  this  fact-finding  prroup  is  the  American  Instidu 
for  Research  and  the  Jo  E,  Greiner  Compa,ny^  of  Ealtimora^,  Kdu; , 
consulting  engineers  to  the  Turnpike  Commission ) s 

Effective  Januar3/  15^  on  the  western  half  of  the  Tumpik 
S3'stem  (from  the  Ohio  line  terminus  at  Gat:awa3’  to  the  Ereezewood 
Interchange')  the  maximum  speed  limit  for  passenger  vehicles  -and 
buses  wall  be  60  miles  per  hours  For  trucks  it  will  be  45., 

These  new  speed  limits  will  be  in  effect  over  the  a?oovs' 
area^  except  where  the  area  is  zoneo!.  for  lesser  speeds,. 


(more ) 
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Wednesday^,  January  7j  1953 
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At  major  bridges^  which  include  the  Eeaver  River  Bridge 
Willow  Run  Viaduct,,  Allegheny  River  Bridge^  Plum  Greek  Viaduct^ 
Brush  Creek  Viaduct  and  the  New  Stanton  Viaduct^  there  vjill  be  a 
zoned  speed  limit  of  45  miles  per  hou.r  during  periods  of  normal 
conditions  and  a zoned  speed  limit  of  30  miles  per  hour  during 
sub-normal  or  adverse  conditionSo 

A.t  all  of  the  tunnels,,  there  will  continue  the  reduced 
speed  zone  for  all  vehicles  with  limits  of  50  miles  per  hour  at 
the  tunnel  approaches  and  35  miles  per  hour  near  the  tunnel 
portals  and  through  the  tunnel Sd 

On  the  eastern  half  of  the  system  (from  the  Breezewood 
Interchange  to  Valley/  Forge)  the  maximum  speed  limits  will  be  70 
miles  per  hour  for  passenger  cars  and  buses  and  50  males  per  hour 
for  trucks^,  except  in  zoned  areas^  ia  ea,,  the  tunnels  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  Bridge  at  Harrisburg^ 

Hundreds  of  signs  are  being  erected  at  2-m.ile  intervals 
throughout  the  area  to  warn  motorists  of  the  new  speed  limits^ 
whichp  of  course,,  will  be  rigidly  enforcedo 

The  Commission  said  it  'will  not  recognize  any  tolerance 
of  speed  in.  excess  of  the  maximum  limits^  and  it  has  requested 
the  Turnpike  police  to  enforce  the  speed  limits  without  tolerance 
The  regular  Turnpike  detail  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  has  been  increased  b37‘  17  men.a 

(more)  (59 
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Wednesday^  January  1 , .1953 


#15-53 

The  increased  use  of  unidentified  state  police  cars  is 
helping  to  reduce  excessive  speeding  on  the  super- highway , 

T'unpihe  arrests  during  the  first  10  months  of  1952 
n-mbere-:.'  ■;,‘l-70  as  compared  to  4^  205  for  the  same  period  in  1951. 

From  June  1.  1951,  through  September  30^  1952_„-  the  total 
arrests  on  the  Turnpike  numbered  8^898.  Of  these  4„980  were 
passenger  car  violations  a.nd  3.,  918  were  truck  violationsc 

.During  October  of  last  year^  Turnpike  police  made  971 
arrestSf.  366  of  which  wez'S  for  excessive  speeding.. 

Sunuming'  up  the  Turnpike's  new  speed  limit  plan.  Com- 
mission Chairman  Thom.as  J^  Svans  said; 


'*'T.he  Commission  is  constantly  seeking  to  determine  the 
cause  of  v:dm  y r accident  on  the  Turnpike  and  to  improve^ 
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" ;■  C.1..J  now  exp. oilmen  ting  with  the' 
in  order  to  observe  and  study  their  influence  and  effect  upon 
Ti.i  rn  p i ke  t r P ■’ : . c 

->  T',.i nip.i-''.e  .1-' "o n i. s s .i on  last  year  responsible 

for  the  safe  passage  of  so’ae  35  million  men,  women  and  chilcm'-G-n 
These  35  mil, lion  human  beincis  v/ere  the  passengers  in  the  11 
million  vehicles  that  traveled  more  than  a billion  miles  over 
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(Reprint  of  an  article  by  Peter  Bradley  which  appeared 
in  the  Aagnst  9^  1953  edition  of  the  PITTSBURGH  PRESS) 


Motorist Viewpoint 
STATENS  TURMPIKE  CALLED  TOPS 

PRESS  WRITER  REPORTS  ON  HIGH-SPEED  ROADS 

How  does  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  stack  up  with  its  counterpart 
in  other  states? 

Here‘S  s a driver'^s-eye  view  of  the  contributions  of  seven  sraxes 
to  high  speedy  non-stop  travel  between  here  and  Maine c 

It  can  offer  no  statistics^  merely  observations  mads  at  the 
steering  wheel  levels, 

Bearing  that  in  mind^  let^s  take  some  impressions" 

Heading  East  to  PhiXadslphiap  north  to  New  York  and  Northeast  to 
Maine^  one  thing  stands  outn 

Standard  of  Road 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  still  the  standa.rd  of  the  roado  It 
can^t  be  beat  for  diivabilityo 

As  for  the  others s 

New  Jersey  Turnpike~-good^  but  monotonous.  Not  much  change  in 
scenerya  Asphalt  top  wavy  in  spots^  makes  car  weave □ 

New  York- “Henry  Hudson  and  Hutchinson  Ri  ver  ParkrvaySo  They"  re 
parkways^  not  turnpikes  as  we  understarivd  themo  Too  crowded^  too 
many  exits^  but  well  markedo  Definitely  not  high  speed  traffic 
roads o 

Connecticut“-Merrit  and  Wilbur  Cross  Paikwayso  Parkways  agairu 
Wonderfully  scenic  driven  Too  crowded^  cars  traveling  too  irany 
different  speeds  (checked  from  42  mph  to  75  mpho } Too  many  exits^ 
poorly  marked^,  turnoff  runways  curve  too  sharply  for  high  speed 
exit  So 


Big  Time saver 

Massachusett s-'-Not  a toll  road  system-^yet^  at  any  rateo  Maine 
routes  from  Connecticut  line  to  Route  1 north  of  Boston  being 
rebuilt  for  non-stop  travelo  Route  128  skirting  Boston  a tre- 
mendous timesaveio  Nothing  startling  about  any  of  the  road 
systems  except  the  slovrness  ot  its  completion □ It^s  been  under- 
way since  at  least  1945 o 
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New  Hampshire  Turnpike--Only  17  miles^  but  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  Maine  border o One  toll  station^  right  in  the  middle.,  Black 
top  againe  Wavyo  A real  life  saveij,  by=passing  twisting  three- 
lane  section  of  Route  lo 

Maine  Turnpike-- Just  about  the  same  as  New  Hampshire^  45  mlleso 
Black  topo  Ticket  system  like  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jerseyo 
Waviest  surface  of  them  alio 

Publicity  Helps 

To  turn  from  the  roads  to  the  drivers  for  a moment ^ it  was  only 
in  Pennsylvania  that  there  seemed  to  be  any  deliberate  general 
effort  to  obey  the  speed  limitso 

Doubtless  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  constant  newspaper  publicity 
aimed  at  stopping  death  on  the  Turnpike o Seven  out  of  10  cars 
checked  going  over  the  70  mph  limit  were  out-of= staters □ 

Credit  for  the  unique  effort  to  obey  the  law  also  goes  to  the 
clear^  frequently- repeated  signs  emphasizing  the  speed  lim.itj,  and 
the  folders  handed  out  by  the  Turnpike  Commission  at  each  inter- 
change □ 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  the  only  one  observed  which  permits 
a 70  mph  speed  for  even  part  of  its  di stance o The  limit  in  New 
Jersey  is  60  mpho  It  appears  to  be  violated  more  than  it  is 
observedo 

Connecticut's  limits  varies  between  55  mph  and  45  mpho  It  too^ 
seems  to  be  more  observed  with  the  eye  on  the  sign  than  the  foot 
on  the  gas  pedal o 


Maine  Unlimited 
Anything  goes  in  Maine  and  New  HampshirOo 
Here  are  a few  other  notable  quirkso 

More  trucks  on  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  than  any  otheio  Connecticut 
and  New  York  Parkways  for  pleasure  vehicles  onlyo  Ten-cent  toll 
gates  spaced  every  35  miles  or  so  on  these  same  parkwayso  New 
Jersey  interchanges  are  numbered“-if  you  can^'t  remember  the  town^ 
remember  its  number o New  Hampshire's  bridges  are  numbered  for 
all  to  seOo  Every  one  of  the  90-odd  bridges  spanning  the  Merritt 
Parkway  are  of  different  designo 

And  beret's  some  dope  on  center  stripso 

Many  of  the  "psychological"  center  barriers  on  the  colorful 
Merritt  Parkway  have  grovm  up  to  be  physical  oneso  One  tree  with 
a thick  trunk  obviously  had  stopped  a.  car  recentlyo 

-E-  (more) 
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That  Center  Strip 


Pennsylvania  has  the  least  interesting  center  strip  of  alio 

It  streaks  by  always  at  exactly  the  same  width,  a menacingly  thin 
depression  between  the  opposite  two  lanes o 

New  Jersey's  appears  to  be  twice  as  wide^,  and  varies  in 
widths  It  humps  up^  instead  of  downo 

Connecticut's  parkways  have  curbing  along  their  center  strips^ 
and  the  opposite  lane  separate  and  come  together  at  various 
times  as  if  they  didn^t  belong  to  the  sam.e  road  systemo  The 
center  strip  on  the  old  Merritt  Parkway  looks  like  a thin  strip 
of  foresto 
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(Keprint  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  August 
10^  1953  edition  of  the  V/ALL  STREET  JOURNAL) 


TOLL" ROAD  SPREAD 

PAY  HIGHWAYS  SWIFTLY  INVADE 
NEW  TERRAIN^  TRAFFIC  TOPS  FORECASTS 

Mileage  Stretches  to  900  from  300  in  1949°  Another  1^000  Is 
Now  Abuilding 

Pushers  Huge  Vehicle  Fleet 

A WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  NEWS  ROUNDUP 

State  officials  in  Ohio^  where  a 241=mile  east-west  toll  road 
is  nov7  being  laid  dotm^  are  already  proposing  a 300-mile  pay 
highway  to  bisect  the  state  from  northeast  to  south-west □ 

Within  a few  weeks  the  governors  of  four  states  will  meet 
in  Louisville  to  discuss  a projected  Illinois-to-Florida  toll 
road  that  already  has  the  support  of  three  of  them*  If  build^ 
it  would  be  the  longest  in  the  land. 

By  September  road  builders  will  go  to  work  on  the  final 
46  miles  of  the  427-mile  New  York-to-Buf f alo  main  route  of 
the  New  York  Thruway^  the  nation^ s longest  toll  road  actually 
planned  so  far^  Already  55  miles  are  in  use  and  326  more  are 
now  abuilding. 

These  facts  are  samples  of  a major  trend  in  motoring”  Pay- 
as-you-ride  superhighways  are  bringing  swift ^ safe^  easy 
driving  to  new  sections  of  the  national  landscape  at  an 
accelerating  rate. 

No  Crossroads  or  Traffic  Lights 

As  recently  as  1949^  the  Uo  S,  boasted  less  than  300  miles  of 
these  toll  roads^  minus  crossroads^  sharp  curves  and  traffic 
lightso  Today  motorists  are  whizzing  over  900  miles  of  them  in 
nine  states.  Bulldozers  are  plowing  the  earth  and  concrete 
is  being  poured  for  about  1^,000  miles,^  more. 

State  lawmakers  have  okayed  plans  for  another  400-odd  miles 
on  which  work  hasn^t  yet  started.  And  officials  of  a score 
of  states  are  scanning  proposals  for  uncounted  additional 
mileage. 

The  big  push  toward  more  pay  roads  emanates  from  the  country's 
huge  and  ever-growing  fleet  of  motor  vehicles^  now  number- 
ing over  54  million--up  24  million  since  1944,  It  has  clogged 
many  roads^  slowed  driving increased  accidents  and  frayed 
motorists^  nerves.  Cross-country  expressways  solve  most  of 
these  problems  in  inter-city  travel.  With  construction  costs 
high  and  tax  rates  generally  already  stiffs  state  legislators 

(more ) 
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Home “Owner  Opposition 


The  toll  roads  have  met  some  opposition,  'iargelpy  from  home- 
oivTiers  displaced  ci  inconvenienced  by  them  and  from,  mer^ 
chants  bi'-passed  by  theme  But  the  average  driver^  uerhaps 
the  most  logical  source  of  complaints^  appears  happy  to  set: 
cut  a penny  or  two  a mile  for  plea£:anter  ridingo  Las:.  3^ear■''s 
tollbooth  take  was  over  ^50  milliono  Toll  road  officiais 
almost  without  exception  tell  of  a traffic  flow  far  above 
expectations  and  constantly'-  increasing □ 


The  country^^s  longest  toll  road  now  in  usey  the  327-ii;.ile 
sylvan ia  Turnpike^  carried  11 □ 3 million  cars  and  trucks  in 
the  y'-ear  ended  May  31  o That^s  almost  as  many  vehicles  as 
the  nation/ s factories  turn  out  in  two  yearso  It  Ms  nearly 
three  times  the  number  that  rolled  dowi  the  Penn  Pike  three 
years  earlieiy,  when  the  road  was  only  about  half  of  its  presen 
lengtlu  Jaly?-  traffic  outdid  all  monthly/  recordsr, 


The  New  Jersey  Turiipike^  opened  yes.r  and  a half  ago^, 
been  averaging  a 1953  load  of  55^000  vehicles  a dayo 
25%  above  last  y^ear“  it's  a stream  that  engineers  ha^dnJt 
expected  to  see  reached -till  1971  □ On  one  Saturdays  last 
month  a record  9?y000  vehicles  travelea  the  Jersey  Fikeo 
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"'An  unqualified  success^""  says  Goramissione 


Frank  D.  Merrll 

of  New  Hampshire^’s  Department  of  Public  VJorks  and  Highways^ 
speaking  of  his  state's  15-mile  pay  road^  where  1952  traff’ 
topped  2o6  million  vehicles^  against  engineers'  forecasts 
of  under  2d1  mill  ion c. 
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The  Latest  Addition 


The  latest  addition  to  the  toll-road  family^  th 


pike^  stretching  88  rtiles 


between 


Oklah! 


n-.  ^ 

1 L 


was  only  opened  in  mid-May^o  It's  still  early  to 
'esults^  but  the  Oklahoma  Turnpike  Authority^  opera. 
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road^  notes  that  in  June  only  129^000  vehicles  p)a3sed  a 
t on  parallel  TJo  Route  66,  some  72,0C0  les 
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given  p^int  ... 

a year  beforen  June  traffic  on  the  nearby 
105^000  vehicleSy  83^,000  miore  than  the  rival  road  1 


t runpixe 


The  gain  is  credi/ted  mainly^  to  a stronger  attractioi 
of- state  carSo 
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Despite  the  glox^^ing  reports  from  most  of  the  toll  roads  now- 
in  use^  there  is  one  such  highway  that  has  fallen  far  short 


of  traffic  forecast: 


"hat's  the  17-iTi_lle  Buccaneer  Trail 


opened  in 
revenues. 


1951^  on  the  coast  of  northeast  Flcridao  Its  19! 


forecast  at 


and  that  take  was  about 


.000, 

c 
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camte  instead  to  only 
,000  below  operating-  expenses 


n,64,00C, 
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'*Too  many  ifs  in  the  deal  that  never  came  about explains 
one  of  the  road'^s  engineerSo  '"'^'They  never  kept  theii  promises 
to  build  beaches  and  impiove  approaches  and  ferry  connect  ion  s o 
He'^s  talking  about  both  state  projects  and  private  enterpriseo 

And  engineer's  warn  prospective  toll -road  builders  against 
judging  the  fut'ure  solely  by  the  happy  experiences  of  most  of 
the  expressways  now  in  usco  They  note  that  most  of  the 
present  roads  are  in  crowded  or  hilly  regions^  where  the 
superhighway  is  a particularly  powerful  magnet  for  the  motor isto 
Toll  roads  in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  West^  they  suggest^ 
might  not  fare  so  wello 

Revised  Payment  Timetables 

As  things  stand  now^^  some  of  the  bonds  issued  to  finance 
toll-road  buildirg:  may  be  paid  off  well  ahead  of  schedaleo 
William  Do  Getchellj,  Tro^  executive  director  of  the  Maine 
Turnpike  Authority^  says  all  its  ^75  million  bonds  may  be 
redeemed  about  1973^  or  15  years  befoi'e  they  expireo  The  17- 
mile  toll  road  between  Denver  and  Bouldery  Coloo^,  was  due 
to  be  paid  for  in  1980,7  but  Ho  Rodney  Anderson^  its  manager^ 
says  paid-up  time  may  come  five  years  earlier  '^and  possibly 
sooner 

And  in  the  case  of  the  phenomenal  New  Jersey  Turnpike^  the  bonds 
due  to  mature  in  35  years  m.ay  actually  be  retired  in  only  15 
yearso 

Of  the  toll-road  mileage  now  abuildingp  the  bigaest  piece 
will  be  supplied  by  the  ^500  mdllion  New  York  JlLrawayo  With 
feeder  roads  it  will  cover  535  mileSo  The  main  section  is 
scheduled  to  be  ready  in  October^  1954o  Additional  financing 
of  4^150  million  will  be  sought  to  complete  the  resto 

Also  due  to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  next  year  is  New  Jer^'v's 
165-mile  Garden  State  Parkway^  costing  $285  mdllion  and  runn- 
ing almost  the  length  of  the  state □ 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Join  Up 

Two  states  are  now  getting  into  the  toll  road  business  for  the 
first  timeo  One  is  Ohio^  with  its  241-mdle^  $326  million 
highway  that  will  girdle  the  state  from  the  present  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  on  the  east  to  the  projected  Indiana  Turnpike 
on  the  'westo  The  road  is  planned  to  be  ready  for  motorists 
on  October  1^  1955* 

And  West  Virginia  is  now  building  5.  two-lane^  8 8-mile  road  from 
its  capital^  Chari eston^  south  to  Princeton^  near  the  Virginia 
bordero  Though  r.his  is  still  in  the  making^  the  state  is 
already  studying  a 12-mile  extension  to  the  Virginia  linen 
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Existing  toll  roads  are  showing  a marked  tendency  to  sprout 
branchesn  The  Pennsylvania  pike  started  in  1940  with  a 160- 
mile  stretch  in  the  central  part  of  the  stateo  A 100-mile 
eastern  extension  was  opened  in  1950  a 67-mile  western  ex- 
tension in  1951o  Now  a 32-mile  link  tc  the  Delaware  River 
and  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  is  being  built o Construction  of 
a 125-mile  extension  northeast  to  the  New  York  State  line  is 
due  to  start  late  this  yeaio 

Tomorrow'^  s Toll  Roads 

Future  toll  roads  already  beaiing  legislative  approval  include 
Indianans  150-mile  cross- state  road^  two  short  stretches  in 
New  Hampshire^  a 125-mile  east -west  expressway  through  Con- 
necticut and  a Florida  highway  stretching  100  miles  northward 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Miami o Other  pay  roads  are  in  tne 
talk  stage  in  states  from  Massachusetts  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ingtono 

Despite  the  wide  publicity  given  to  some  toll-road  accidents^ 
turnpike  people  contend  their  highways  are  relatively  safeo 
Figures  seem  to  back  them  upo  Of  42  million  vehicles  that 
have  traveled  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  in  a little  over  11  years^ 
only  about  10  000  have  met  with  accidents  of  any  sorto 

Fatalities  on  the  New  Jersey  super-road  in  the  first  half 
of  1953  were  ecjual  to  4ol  per  100  million  miles  of  travel^ 
compared  with  4o4  on  other  New  Jersey  highways  and  with  7o3  for 
the  nation  as  a wholeo 

Toll-road  speed  limits  range  from  35  miles  an  hour  on  New  Yoik^s 
Hutchinson  River  and  Saw  Mill  River  Parkways  to  70  miles  an 
hour  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pikeo  By  and 
large,  road  officials  say  motorists  obey  the  rules  reasonably 
well;  the  officials  find  speed  enforcement  a minor  probleuc 

However,  Pennsylvania  is  now  trying  out  a speed-limit  reduc-i:ior! 
from  70  miles  an  hour  to  60  miles  on  the  western  half  of  its 
pike  as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  accident So 

And  New  Jersey  Turnpike  officials  have  sharply  stepped  up  their 
speed-limit  enforcement o In  the  first  half  of  1953  police  handed 
out  6,347  speeding  tickets  on  this  road,  against  only  310  a year 

earliero 
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(Reprint  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  August 
9,  1953  edition  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES) 

SURVEYS  TO  EXTEND 
PENNSYLVANIA  PIKE 

Governor  Presses  for  Route 
Through  Anthracite  Region 
to  New  York  Border 

(Special  to  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES) 

HARRISBURG^  Augo  8-^The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  eji- 
pects  surveys  to  be  completed  in  ^about  ten  da^'-s^^  of  alter- 
nate lines  for  the  proposed  125”mile  northeast  extension  of 
the  superhighway  from  Philadelphia  through  the  anthracite 
region  to  the  New  York  State  line^  a spokesman  said  todayo 

The  commission  has  given  the  project  top  priority  in  line 
with  the  desire  of  Governor  John  So  Fine  to  have  the  ex- 
tension completed  before  his  term  expires  in  January  1955o 

The  high-speed  route  is  expected  to  give  the  anthracite 
region  a decided  economic  lift^  a factor  that  is  believed 
to  have  influenced  Mro  Fine^s  determination  to  press  the  jobo 
His  home  county^  Luzerne^  is  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields □ 

A start  on  construction  could  get  under  way  this  fall^  accord- 
ing to  the  commission  spoke smano 

Following  the  survey  reports^  the  next  step  will  be  to  fix 
the  routeo  The  line  will  be  adopted  by  the  five-member 
mission  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Fineo 

Costs  Are  Under  Study 

Two  important  factors  in  the  route  deteimi nation^  a commission 
official  explained^  will  be  the  relative  costs  of  construction 
of  the  alternate  lines  and  their  expected  traffic  countso 
Financial  syndicates  interested  in  undervn iting  the  bonds 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  investing  in  the  best- 
paying but  least  costly  routeo 

The  commission  has  said  it  could  not  disclose  the  routes  under 
consideration  nowo  However^,  an  official  noted  that  the  most 
feasible  route^  from  the  standpoint  of  lowest  construction 
cost^  would  be  from  Philadelphia  to  Binghamton^  No  Yo^,  to 
connect  with  the  New  York  Thruway^  and  to  serve  Sayre^  Towanda^ 
Wilkes-Barre^  Scranton^  Hazleton^  Bethlehem^  Easton  and  Allen- 
town^,  Pao 
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Surveys  are  continuing  for  an  east-west  spur  connecting  the 
north-east  extension^  at  a point  on  the  Susquehanna  filter^ 
with  a New  Jersey  Turnpike  section  near  Columbia^  ib  fc 

The  coinmission  has  wide  latitude  under  its  enabling  legis- 
lation in  fixing  the  route  and  connecting  pointso 

Other  Extensions  Pending 

No  action  has  been  taken^  meanwhile^  on  legislative  author^ 
izations  for  two  other  important  extensions s 

lo  A 140-mile  northwest  extension  from  a point  on  the 

present  system  to  near  the  city  of  Erie  arnd  a fcrt^- 
mile  lateral  link  through  the  Erie  County  corrldoi  east 
to  the  New  York  line  and  west  to  the  Ohio  bcrder'c 
2o  A thirty-mile  extension  from  west  of  Harrisburg  and  skirt- 
ing Gettysburg  to  a point  on  oi‘  near  the  llaryland  linec 

A thirty-three-mile  eastward  extension  of  the  present  -Si;’'- 
mile  highwai'-  is  now  under  construction  to  comolete  its  fun 
stretch  across  Pennsylvani aa  Beginning  at  King  of  Prussia^ 
it  will  connect  with  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  between  the 
Bordentown-Trenton  and  Burlington-Kount  Holly  interchange So 

A bridge  will  be  constructed  to  carry  the  highway  over  rhe 
Delaware  River^  though  the  t\ro  states  have  not  yet  adopted 
a financing  agreement  tor  the  bridgeo 
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(Reprinr  of  an  article  by  AbTHUb  'i.  'lOCRb,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  8^  1853  edition  of  the 
PITTSBURGH  SUNDAY  SUN-TILBGRAPF ) 

PENNS^RL VANIA  TU'RN'PIKE^S  MAGIC  AIDS  STATE 

Toll  Highway  Boon  To  Many  Businessmen 
By  ARTHUR  Tc  MOORE 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  327  magic  miles  to  business 
and  industry  in  V/estern  Pennsylvanian 

Its  effect  has  been  similar  to  the  wave  of  pu'osperity 
which  followed  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  across 
the  state  in  1852 n 

It  was  the  railroad  that  linked  the  Pittsburgh  frontier 
with  the  Eastern  Seaboardo  And  today^  the  ribbon  of  concrete 
has  expanded  that  link a 

Before  the  era  of  the  Turnpike^  businessmen  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state  opposed  its  const  ruction e They  felt  it  was 
the  end  of  their  business  with  the  possible  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars o 


STATE  BENEFITS 


c a s L 
to  a 


But  the  results  have  teen  just  the  opposite  o_- 
’ i 1 1 i o n s o f doll  a r s wo  r t h.  of  n e w bu  s i n ess  has 
wide  belt,  along  the  country's  most  famous  tol'i 


that  fore 
poured  in 
highwav  o 


old 


And  along-  wi  .:h  ths  n iw  Basin 
and  established  businesses  and 


ess  has  come 
indus’t  rr  es  □ 


new  "uigor  for 


The  pre-Turnpike  critics  are  now  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  toll  roado 


Even  the  people  who  forecast  the  loss  of  tourist  trade 
in  the  state  have  done  an  about  face  a Thev  felt  the  tourists 
would  "fly"  non-stop  across  Pennsylvania r 


Hov/eveiy  today  the 
ditional  tourist  dollars 


real  facts  are  that  millions 
have  p.’oured  into  the  stateo 


of  ad'- 


USED  BY  MILLIONS 


miss 


P.nd  for  the  skeptics^  the  Pennsylvania 
on  has  com.e  up  with  som.e  amazing  factSc 


Turn  pi. ke  Com 
It  shows  ° 
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"In  1952  a total  of  375,291  vohiclas^  277 , 417  passsn- 
ger^  5,543  honsa  trailers  and  93,331  coniierciai- “traveled  rh' 
full  length  of  the  hic'hwayo 


these  376,29]  vehicles,  139,787  were  westbouno.  and 
185,504  eastbound, 

"There  were  ll,00o,.  i5  vehicles  using  the  toll  road,  in 
195 2 o And  onl^''  3o4  per  -nt  of  these  vehicles  traveled  icn- 
stop  across  the  statsc" 

Traffic  on  .icoutes  22  and  30  has  still  been  heavy  wi'^T 
passenger  car  traffic^;  ' h:'se  routes,  once  clogged  v/itxh 
heavy  trucks,  are  now  ea,  iir  to  travel  on^, 

VISITORS  ATTRACTED 

The  results  have  be-u  ihat  more  notorists  have  been  at- 
tracted through  Fennsylvania  because  of  the  Turnpike- -and 
more  tourist  dollars  have  ..'ept  the  cash  registers  ringdngo 

Pittsburgh  Traffic  Ergineer  'h  Jn  Cittens  said  tiaff^c 
counts  have  been  made  in  Pv' tsbQrgh~*“bef ore  and  after  the 
Turnpike  ext ensioii" “to  deteiiiine  the  effects  of  the  toll 
road  on  Pittsburcho 


Th^ 


.:irs- 


:ount  was  ma  d;  in  1943 o The  count  showc 


C ^3 
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o05  vehicles  arrived,  d Dallas  and  Penn  iiveSo  from 


the  east  and  7„oei  rr 


that 
:he 

FE^IER  TRUCKS  HER 


n Q *j 


on  the 


The  same 

count  was  :.iad on 

opening  of  the 

Turnpike 

ext  ension 

the  same  nu'iio e j 

r of  vehi 

cles.  Tut 

trucks  to  515:, 

mett ens 

saidi 

"The  reduction  c''- 

truck  mov 

lad on  another  day- -after  the 
esta  It  shO'Ved  about 
reduction  from  2^225 


from  the  larg-e  number  of  tnic'es  chat  previously  used  Eifth 
Aveo  from  Point  Breeze  into  the  city,  a.rLd  the  number  of  trucks 
using  Forbes  St  „ truck  route  has  decreased  proport  lonallcr^ 

"]Iost  of  the  trucks  tliar  used,  these  streeus  are  now 
following  the  Penn sj^lvania  Turnpike  to  points  farther  west  in 
order  to  avoid  the  grades  and.  the  traffic  on  c; 

THREE  BIG  AIDS 


so  rev 
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rs 
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of  the  Charioei  of  Comm.srce 


Traf  f ic 


Oo  Do  l^oore,  .manager 
and  Transportation  Division,  said  the  Turnpike  has  bean  a three 
pronged  boon  to  Pitosburgdin 
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;aid  that  industiY  m the  Fitishi'. Y:'iL  distri 


o’li  aas 


raaterially  baneritsd  froiu  the  toll  highway' 
coiaplotion  the  western  extension  he  sale 


Ano.  nxth  on' 


"It  has  enabled  Pittsburgh  sliippers  to  reach  Oiiio 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  marbets  by  xoto r-f i eight ^ 
the  traveling  time  by  by- passing  congested  aj;easo  :it  tine 
sane  tinc^  inbound  shipments  have  been  expedited-  by  as  nuch 
as  a day □ 


snoit  ening 
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"It  has  relieved  an  estimated  20  to  2-5  per  cent  con- 
gestion on  Pittsburgh  streets  a 

"It  hae  opened,  up  the  east  and  noithwest  fring''e3  of  the 
city  for  industrial  and  rG3idenl:ial  developnent  g" 

SKIPTICS  WROl'IG 


doore  cited  the  7/estinghouse  Ilectric  do rp b s new 
atonic  equipment  plant  in  darnar  dov/nship  and  Ua  .Ic  dt6el"s 


plans  to  erect  it 


ntral  r; 


b vdcl-L 


:h  laboratory 


n . 'cnro3vij.x 


both  within  a rule  of  a Turnpihe  .j..nt  erchange  „ as  ty'-pical 
examples  a 


Bedford  is  an  example  of  a command  ty  thai:  fought  the 
he  toil  highway c Businessmen,  catering  to 
the  tourist  tradCy  felt  the  coiuiuiiiey  would  become  a gl.cst 
town  c 


construction  of  t 


The  Pike  was  const rucied  ovii- 


. r ot;i  ecrions,  J^y-pass 


mg 


)rcL 


1^0  mil 


bweverg  today  tali-:  mo  any  hotel  or  businessman  cater'- 
ing  to  tourists „ lie  no  longer  objects  to  the  toll  highwayo 
He  is  willing  to  admit  he  was  wrong o Howeveiy  more  impor- 
tanty  his  business  has  continued,  to  rliiicec 


PREDICTION  RECALLED 


Tils  was  all  predicted  by  laiLei  At,  J'ontrS,.  th=>  first 


chairman  of  the  Turnpike  domnii  s sj  on , 
said." 


t'welv  a 


aao  ne 


"The  'turnpike  wiJ.l  redu< 


smipDinr  cost 


burgh  an-1  Phila.delplia^  toost  real  estate  v- 
new  business  and  industiy/  along  its  routes □ 
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find  when  businessnen  scoffed  at  his  'prudiot lon. 


added c 
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it  will  firinc 
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lo: 


to 
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si'ie  Canal  was  ou  i Ltc 
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WIDESPREAD  BENEFITS 


In  an  effort  to  deternine  the  effects  of  the  highv/ay 
on  Pittsburgh  and  other  Western  Pennsylvania  connuni t ies^  the 
Sun-Telegraph  made  an  extensive  survevc 

It  was  found  that  communities  bordering  the 
with  but  a few  exceptions,  have  materially  gained 
highway □ 

And  Pittsburgh,  the  steel  center  of  the  world,  even 
has  benefited  moroa  It  has  opened  up  new  avenues  for  our 
finished,  products  a 

TO  BE  EXTE^roED 

The  real  effect  is  now  just  beginning  to  .be  feltc 
bore  advantag'es  will  cone  when  the  highway  is  extended  across 
Ohio  and  Illinois  and  whan  the  link  with  the  New  Jerse^,^  Turn- 
pike  is  completsdo 


Turnpike, 
hj  the 


And  to  the  critics,  even  the  first  railroad  lin 
burc'h  and  Philadelphia  had  its  opponent s^  They 
X'/ould  drive  out  the  wild  garnet 


k betvjeen  Fitts 
felt  the  train 
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Reprint  from  THE  EVENING  NHVS,  Harrisburg,  Pao 


Wednesday,  Harch  3,  1954 


SOMERSET  BECOMES  MAJOR 
CENTER  FOR  TRAI\TSPORTATION 


With  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike, Somerset,  located  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  has  become 
an  important  transportation  centero 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  in  a statistical  study  of  the  borough 
and  the  county  points  out  that  *W;ith  the  interchange  located 
at  Somerset,  new  industry  has  been  born,  repair  shops  for 
trucking  companies  have  been  opened,  and  motels  for  the 
large  number  of  tourists  traveling  the  Turnpike  has  been 
constructedo" 


Two  other  main  highways,  Uo  So  Route  30  and  40 
parallel  the  Turnpike  through  Somerset  County  while  Uo  So 
219,  a main  north-south  highway^  intersects  the  main  east- 
west  routeso 


The  bureau  also  pointed  out  that  within  the  past 
five  years,  four  new  industrial  firms  have  located  in  the 
community,  while  the  coal  and  farming  industries  of  the 
county  have  become  less  important o 
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PEMMSYLVANTA  TURPiFIKE  CC^'r/iSSION 
11  North  F Garth  Street 
Ha  r r i,  e bu  r g ^ P a ^ 


NFv^S  RELEASE  § L'PON  RECEIPT  Moiiday,  Octcber 


195  3 


^ t -t  ^ -t 

/.'  - --)  O 

Ha  r r i sbu  r g,  Cc  c ^ 5 - -The  Perm  syl  i a Tu  rr.pl he  Coimnl  e s : or. 
Loday  announced  a record  groes  revenue  of  4)2  1 281  ^ 499  o 35 
from  ll/,3  04j,639  vehicles  usi.tg  the  superhighv'dy  guring  the 
fiscal  ye  a r end!  n g Hay  3 1.  1. 9 5 3 □ 


^^This  represents  a 32o2  per  cent  increase  in  gross 
revenue  and  a 28  □ 5 per  cent  :u''cred5e  in  vehicuLar  traffic 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year^"  Chaiiman  Thomas  Jl  Evans 
saido 


The  net  profit  for  the  past  year  was  631  70  Co  29 


Total  operating'  expenses,  incliidina  the  maintc-n.ance 


and  structuies^  rriaintenance  anti  operation  of  t 


fare  collection^  Turnpike  patrol^  ptib! 
admin  . St  ra  ti.  ve  w'ere  $4 , 36  3. 661  o 04  □ Ir 


amounted  to  $5^ 890^ 525 □ 32 


. ic  safety  and  generai 
teiest  charges  on  bonds 


Non-operdt ing  cho.rges^  which  included  the  rnsuranc 
costs  and  replacement  reserve  fund  apprcpri at  icns,,  were 
t^3,  383,022o 


fund 


Nor. -ope  rat  Ing'  income  from  the  i.nterest  on  i r.  sur  ai.ce  fn.!' 
1 n V e s t,  me  n t s t o t a 1 e S 7 ^ 9 6 3 „ 7 3 ^ 


-J 


The  bump-er  earnings  on  this  toll  road,  ha-ie  placea  its 
entire  bond  redempt  lori  program  aj;..prox  iiuat  el  y 7 'vears  ahead 
of  schedule^ 


Nearly  6 0 per  cent  of  b: 
ived  from  commercial  vehicle: 

rambled  ov&r  the  superhighway  paid  312, 54 3> 141 
an  average  of  better  than  4 cents  per  miieo 


St  year'bi  total  re'^enue  was  de  r - 
„ The  2,207^915  t iucks  which 


n 


Passenger  cars  nLimbered  9,031:^  346  and  paid  toils  amo'unt' 
ing  to  S8, 488, 558  a 83,  an  average  of  a little  les.s  than  one 
cent  a milea 


The  revenue  from  62,408  bases  was  3244, 748g  85,  an  average 


of  better  than  3 cents  p; 


V rri  I . 


( . 5) 


1 


?Ionddy„  0:toJ:.ei  5^.  i953 

#53-^53 

Passenger  car  miles  on  the  Turnpike  last  year  totaled 
over  817  milliono  Tracks  traveled  almost  287  million  miles 
and  buses  rolled  up  over  5 mdllionr,  The  total  distance 
traveled  by  all  vehicles  was  well  over  a billion  mileSo 

The  daily  traffic  average  was  31^000  vehicleso  Tne  rev- 
enue average  per  vehicle  was  $lo88o 

The  peak  month  during  the  1952-53  fiscal  year  was  August, 
when  the  total  revenue  from.  1^  333^  953  vehicles,  hit  ^v2^3l0^CA0o 

The  biggest  single  day  during  that  period  was  Sataiday, 
August  30p  when  an  all-time  high  of  $97^  192  c 90  xvas  coh:  eoted 
from,  the  drivers  of  60^000  vehicleso 

Since  October  1^  1940-'Open > ng  date  of  the  Tarnpiks-- 
miore  than  50^000^  000  vehicles  have  traveled  the  superh i ghovay 
and  paid  approximately  g85  mullion  in  tollsc 

Those  50  million  vehicles  have  conveyed  some  150„ 000,000 
persons-^almost  the  equivalent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  o 


# 


.// 
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